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---BATCH-TESTED FOR DEPENDABILITY 


: 

2 

$ Every production batch of POWCO BRAND material is 
: chemically tested in our modern expanded laboratories 


With the recent expansion of our biological facilities, more 
POWCO BRAND materials than ever before are being 


subjected to biological testing 


In addition, our new Port Jefferson Laboratory—one of 


the finest commercial laboratories of its kind in the world 
provides modern equipment and trained technicians for the 
investigation and testing of any formulation. Outline your 


problems to us and take advantage of these facilities 


John Powell & Co., Ine. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 

Soles Offices: Philadelphic + Pithiburgh © Huntwille « Chicago + Fort Worth * Denver « Son Francisco 
Cenedo. Chorles Albert Smith, Utd. Toronto, Montreal « Argentine . John Powell y Cic 
Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


ALLETHRIN + DDT + CHLORDANE + PYRETHRUM & PYRIN + PIPERONYL BUTOXIDE 
ROTENONE + SABADILLA + ANTL -* #D@&245T + BHC + LINDANE + TOXAPHENE 
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THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT 


The widely advertised slogan of a great 
manufacturer of pharmaceutical pro- 
ducts proclaims that the priceless in- 
gredient of a product is the reputation 
of the maker. 


The constant aim of P.C.A. is to pre- 
serve and improve its reputation with 
its customers by continuing attention 


to their needs. 


P.C.A. still leads the industry in the 
production of 60° MURIATE. 


G= . POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


— Carlsbad, New Mexico 


a 

Mae — GENERAL SALES OFFICE .. . 1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

MIDWESTERN SALES OFFICE . . . First National Bank Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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THIS” 


production 
product 


profit 


The user of Attaclay knows this to be the case. 

For—during five seasons of severe appraisal—he's seen 

Attaclay do the extraordinary as well as the ordinary jobs 
demanded of a carrier. Results: 


He's improved production. Attaclay accepts higher percentages of liquid 
and low melting point toxicants, yet the product remains lump-free, dry, 
free-flowing. 

He’s improved product. Attaclay gives across-the-board flowability to a 
high degree—throughout the plant from grinder to packager, after months 
of storage, in the customer's hands. 


He's improved profits. Attaclay drives unit costs down by stepping up 
plant capacities 30-50%. The increased production it makes possible is 
a real boon in the rush season. It meets the most exacting formula require- 
ments. It is the trade-accepted standard for use with all of the popular 
poisons, including such newcomers as aldrin, dieldrin and parathion. 


It is logical, therefore, that a large majority of experienced agricultural 
chemical producers should be—as they are—so unqualified in their praise 
of Attaclay. Its continuing leadership is convincing evidence. 


If you are not yet acquainted with Attaclay, may we work with you? 


ATTAPULG!( S CLAY COMPANY 


Sept. PP. 2iO Woes: Weshtagten teuere, Fhi'ts Ss, Pew 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Production of fruit in adequate quanti- 
ties is impossible without use of in- 
secticidal sprays. Alternative to spray- 
ing is having a wormy crop, unaccept- 
able for human consumption. Annual 

Ait . le 1: ctint A 


is around $60 million. but losses to un- 
controlled insects are many times that 
figure. Photo shows heavy spray applied 
in orchard. (Phcto by F. E. Myers & 
Bros. Co.) 
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Subscription Rates: One year, United States, $3.00; Canada and Pan 
American countries, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00. Published monthly on the 
15th by Industry Publications, Inc. Wayne E. Doriand, President; Ira 
P. MacNair, Secretary-Treasurer. Publication office, 128 Market Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md. Adv ing and editorial office 254 W. 3let St., 
New York 1, New York — Chicago Office, 383 N. Michigan Bled. 


Advertising rates made known on application. Closing date for copy — 


20th of the month previous to date of issue. 
as second-class matter November 4, 1949, at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md., ute thm: 
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we explore all the corners... 


We explore every corner of the earth to supply raw materials 
to manufacturers of fertilizers and agricultural chemicals. If you have a 


supply problem, write, wire or phone us today. 


Hd. BAKER & BRO, 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


0 FIFTH AVENUE, NEV 


Branch Offices: Baltimore * Chicago Savannah * Tampa 
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Wartarin Concentrate, 


the wonder 


redenticide fer control 


of rats and mice, is available in bulk for repackaging, or for 


farther manufacture as ready-to-use baits. Ask for 
full details on this NEW, proven PRENTISS...PES7-7ESTED PRODUCT! 


PRENTISS DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


FORMERLY 8. J. PRENTISS & CO., INC. 
110 William St., New York 38,N.Y. © 9% So. Clinton St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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SURE, OPERATO 

CHEMICAL CORP. OF 
SOURCE FORK ME FOR T 
INSECTICIDES AND 

AND ALL OTHER FINE COLO 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS, INSECTICIDES 
AND WEED KILLERS IN EMULSIONS, 
DUSTS AND SOLUTIONS — ALONE OR IN 
ANY COMBINATIONS 
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R, (LL WAIT 
COLORADO IS THE ONLY 


HE BEST IN AGRICULTURAL 
WEEDKILLERS— 
RADO .44 FORMULATIONS 


COMBINATIONS! 
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Call long distance now—Denver, Colorado, AComa 5895— 
for famous, finer-formulation Colorado .44 agricultural 
chemicals. Our supplies are short, too, but we will do every- 


Formulators of... thing possible to take care of your needs. The Colorado .44 
© ALDRIN line of agricultural chemicals and the new household small | 
® CHLORDANE e® BHC package line are fast turnover items for dealers because 
* * . | 
e DDT © 2,4-D of Colorado .44 national advertising in Cappers Farmer | 


and newspapers—and because we furnish complete display 


7 
* PARATHION TOXAPHENE and advertising materials! Phone or wire collect now—or 


CHEMICAL CORP. OF COLORADO 
12TH AND QUIVAS STS. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Yes, I'm interested in the Colorado .44 line. Send complete 
ils. 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION OF COLO. 
12th and Quivas © Denver, Colo. © Phone AComa 5895 
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YOULL KNOW THE 


Bagpaker 


BY THE COMPANIES 


Lron O11 COMPANY 


IT KEEPS 
ee ARNON 


These companies are repeat 
buyers of ers. Because 
they were pleased with the per- 
formance of the first Bagpakers 
they bought. every one of these 
firms bought one or more addi- 
tional Bagpakers! 
WHAT IS THE SECRET? 
First, superior design 
and construction pro- 
vide efficient, econom- 
ical and trouble-free 
operation. Second, 
BAGPAK SERVICE assures 
continued operating 
efficiency. 
That's why Bagpakers 
y for themselves in a 
urry —and then keep 
right on paying bonuses 
in the form of better, more economical operation. 
If you are considering the purchase of a new bag closing 
machine, then be sure to investigate the Bagpakers. Write 
today—ask for booklet No. 270 D. 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17 


BAGPAK MULTIWALL BAGS BAG PACKAGING MACHINES 


+ Boltimore - Boxter Springs, Konsas - Boston - CNicago - Clevelond - Denver: Los Angeles - New Orieons - Philodeiphic - Pittsburgh - St Louis - Son Francisco 
IN CANADA The Conmnental Pooper Products, itd. Montreal, Ottowo 
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AMMONIUM SULFATE 


Phillips 66 Ammonium Sulfate is a free-flow- 
ing 21% nitrogen material! Mixes easily! 
Uniform crystals resist caking! Ideal for high 
analysis mixed goods! A fine direct applica- 
tion material, too! 


Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium Nitrate con- 
tains 33% nitrogen. The small, coated prills 
or pellets resist caking . . . handle easily. 
Depend on Phillips 66 Prilled Ammonium 
Nitrate for uniform, free-flowing properties 
and top-notch crop response. 


NITROGEN SOLUTIONS 


Get more N per dollar! Phillips 66 Nitrogen 
Solutions are well suited to the preparation 
of high-analysis fertilizers and the ammoni- 
ation of superphosphate. These three nitrogen 
solutions keep handling costs low! Promote 
rapid, thorough curing! 


ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


Tank car shipments of Anhydrous Ammonia 
(82% nitrogen) are assured to Phillips con- 
tract customers by Phillips huge production 
facilities in the Texas Panhandle. Write our 
nearest district office for full information. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Phillips Petroleum Company 


FERTILIZER SALES DIVISION * BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
NORFOLK—610 Royster Bidg. « TAMPA—7 Terrace Office Bldg., 404 Marion St. © HOUSTON—604 City National Bank Bidg. 
OMAHA—WOW Bidg. « AMARILLO—First National Bank Bidg. e LOS ANGELES—4521 Produce Piaza West ¢ BARTLESVILLE—Adoms Bidg. 
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Alcoa Cryolite is a standard, high- 
power insecticide, approved by 
state experiment stations. It is com- 
patible with insoluble-type copper 
compounds, sulphur and other 
neutral fungicides, insecticides and 
diluents. Its properties are depend- 
able and can help make your in- 
secticide better. 


CAN SUPPLY YOU 


For further information write to 
ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CHEMICALS Division, 641 Gulf Bidg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


Here’s how— 


Alcoa Cryolite is Selective. Kills harmful, ) 
chewing insects, but has no appreciable effect 
on bees and other beneficial insects. Does 
not kill birds or other wild life. 


Alcoa Cryolite is Safe. Does not affect soil 
balance. Safe on delicate foliage. Not acutely 
Poisonous to humans. 

Particle size is Uniformly-controlled. Just 
right for maximum, even coverage. High 
suspendability in spray tank. Free dusting 
and spraying. 

Particles are Smooth. Negligible abrasive 
effect on equipment. No jagged edges, be- 
cause particles are not formed by crushing. 


READILY AVAILABLE FROM 
LARGE STOCKS 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


ACTIVATED ALUMIMAS - CALCINED ALUMINAS - HYDRATED 
ummas + 7 ALUMINAS - LOW SODA ALUMINAS 

SOO1um FLUOMIOE - 
MeO 


+ TapwAR 
ALUMINUM FLUORIDE - 
ACI® FLVOMIOE - 
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Wity THE ADDED PROTECTION Or. 


THFA LOW VOLATILE 


® US. PATENTS PENDING 


ORGANIC INSECTICIDES: Benzene Hexa- 
chloride, Toxaphene, Dichloro Diphenyl 
Trichloroethane, Aldrin, Dieldrin, Chior- 
dane. 


ORGANIC PHOSPHATE INSECTICIDES: 
Parathion Wettable Powders, Parathion 
Liquid Concentrate, Metacide. 


WEED KILLERS: 2,4-D Acid, 2,4-D Amine 
Concentrates, 2,4-D Ester Formulated 
Concentrates, 2,4-D Sodium Salt Mono- 
hydrate, 2,4,5-T Formulations. 


FUNGICIDES, SEED DISINFECTANTS, COT- 
TON SPRAYS AND DUSTS, AND OTHER 
SPECIAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 

OFFICES: CHICAGO « 
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NEW YORK - 


ST. LOUIS «+ 


Esters of 2, 4-D, and 2, 4, 5-T 


PITTSBURGH’S NEW BRUSH KILLER 22, a formulation 

of THFA Esters of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T has been proven, by 

authoritative tests, to be one of the LOWEST VOLATILE 

brush killers available. 

For effective control, with added protection to valuable crops, use 

Pittsburgh Brush Killer 22 on: 

Aspen Corn d 

Apple, American Crab 

Barberry Colorado 

Birch 

Blockberry 

Brambles 

Buckbrush 

Cotalpa 

Cedar, Solt 

Cherry, Choke 

Cherry, Wild 

Chestnut 

Chinaberry 

DEALERS: You will find Pittsburgh Brush Killer 22 a very profitable 
roduct, increasingly well-known, and with a fast turnover. Like all 

Picesburgh products, it is NATIONALLY ADVERTISED to make 


your selling job easy. 
Write TODAY for information on distributorship in YOUR TERRITORY. 


PITTSBURGH AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


6505 Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
A DIVISION OF 


PITTSBURGH 


COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 
GRANT BUILDING PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


weo 3736-0 


SAN FRANCISCO 
13 


TULSA + HOUSTON + LOS ANGELES + 
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Maybe no modern farmer would go so far as to call his job a 
picnic. But it would have seemed so to the old-time 

farmer who lacked modern means of maintaining and 
increasing soil fertility. Without protection against the 
hazards of weather and blight, he worked much harder... 
and he often worked in vain. 


But today’s farmer can harvest bigger crops and larger 
profits—the welcome fruits of healthy soil—by the 
wise use of correct fertilizers. 


Many of the most effective fertilizers are compounded 
WIGRADE MURIATE OF POTASH = with potash—often with Sunshine State Potash, a product 
—— of New Mexico, and a soil nutrient which not onl 
GRANULAR MURIATE OF POTASH ; : : : a : y 
48/57% K,0 MIN. provides increased soil fertility, but also gives greater 


MANURE SALTS 20% K,0 MIN. resistance to disease and drought. 


UNITEO STATES POTASH COMPANY, Incorporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaze, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Fulton's famous Mul- 
tiwall Paper Bags 
must be good — for 
the largest users in the 
industry have favored us 
with their highest compli- 
ments and larger and 
larger orders. All types — 
pasted or sewn bottom, 
open mouth or valve. 
Fulton makes the MULTI- 
WALL to fit your product! 


UR PRODUCT? 


YOUR CUSTOMER JUDGES THE 
QUALITY OF YOUR PRODUCT BY 
ITS ‘CONDITION ON DELIVERY 


Fulton’s W.P.P.L. (Waterproof Paper 
Lined) Bags are designed for factory-fresh 
delivery of products that are subject to 
sifting or to damage from outside influences. 


Fulton’s W.P.P.L. Bags are made of cotton 
or burlap, with tough crinkled Kraft paper 
or plastic lining laminated to the bag with 
various adhesives. They are the ideal con- 
tainers for export or domestic shipments of 
hydroscopic materials, and products to be 
protected against absorption of moisture or 
odors while in storage or transit. 


These tough, sturdy bags have advan- 
tages over rigid containers, in that they are 
flexible, easier to handle and require 
minimum storage space. Maybe the Fulton 
W.P.P.L. is the container you have been 
looking for. It’s certainly worth your 
investigation. Address the Fulton factory 


nearest you. 


SFcZZoAe BAG & COTTON MILLS 


Atlanta * St. Lowis © Dallas * Kansas City, Kans. © Denver © Minneapolis * New Orleans * Los Angeles * New York, 347 Madison Ave. 
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*WILLIAMS TESTING...MEANS 
GUARANTEED PERFORMANCE 
Submit your grinding problems 
to Williams. A sample of the 
material and description of the 
desired result will set our facili- 
ties to work on a solution to 


— WLS your problem. Visits during test 
-SEAL HAMMERM runs and technical consultations 
HELIX 4 blending insecticide are invited. 
an 


s<integrating in concentra- WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER 
bong DDT, oxaphene, etc.» * & PULVERIZER CO. 


mixes, such as 


tions ready for use- 


OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMERMILLS IN THE WORLD 
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why you can 
always depend on 
PENNSALT INSECTICIDES 


Pennsalt manufactures insecticides from the ground up. . . makes basic 
chemicals as well as finished insecticides. 


c} WIG KEAS@Yng 


This start-to-finish control, together with Pennsalt’s research and testing 
facilities, offers an unbeatable combination. Quite naturally Pennsalt 
Insecticides are consistently dependable. 


And to provide better, localized service Pennsalt operates plants stra- 
tegically placed throughout the country. The newest of these is located 
at Montgomery, Alabama, where a new Pennsalt-developed method 
for impregnating cotton dusts is being used. 


For information on prices and delivery or technical assistance, write— 
Agricultural Chemicals Department, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, Philadelphia 7, Pa.; 

I at iF ; 2 
Tacoma, Wash.; Bryan, Texas; \=/ 


Montgomery, Ala.; Los Angeles and 
Berkeley, Calif. and Portland, Ore PENNSALT 
CHEMICALS 
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Principal 
BHC * DDT * sodium arsenite * sodium chlorate 
* calcium arsenote * cryolite * lindane a 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR OVER A CENTURY 
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WRITE BOR 
THIS 36 PAGE 
BOOKLET 


( > 
O ur warfarin product, 
Dethmor, is sold in bulk 
to repackers for sale 
under private label. 
Most distributors also 
offer finished (ready-to- 
use) baits. 


F or those who prefer to 
distribute an established 
small package line — 
write for our list of 
repackers. 


XK J 


(WARFARIN) 


For Mat and Geer Contre 4 


», PENICK 


Wotan has proved to be a remarkable 
rodenticide—entirely different from previous 
materials. Millions of pounds of bait have been 
used for the control of rats and mice under every 
possible circumstance. Results are consistently 
outstanding. 


T he reports which we have received from users 
have been impressive. We felt it important to 
summarize their experience and present it to those 
interested in warfarin. The result is “A Year's 
Experience with Dethmor (warfarin). 


ASK THE COUNTY AGENTS REGARDING 
THEIR EXPERIENCE WITH WARFARIN. 


“ 


_B. PENICK 


CSYROM STHRET, WEE YORE 7, . Y. 


Tetopheae, COrtondt F.4079 


& COMPBAN 
TH. WEST OVID OM SYRERT, CHICAGO !4, 


Toncveee, MOQMewh Sat! 
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CHASE- DESIGNED Pretty Print bags are 

becoming more and more popular! 
Housewives want them, demand them! They 
come in a broad range of colors, and in the 
newest decorator-approved patterns. Your 
Chase Salesman has samples. Ask to see them. 
And be sure to cash in on this nation-wide 
preference by packing your products in Chase 
Pretty Prints... America's Favorite Patterns! 


fee Zattee Sage .. Ltt Sug CHradé 
. be A S e BAG CO,j seneva sates oFrices: 309 w. JACKSON BLVD, CHICAGO 6, IL. 


BOISE ©@ DAUAS ¢ TOLEDO « DENVER «© DETROIT © MEMPHIS ¢ BUFFALO ¢ ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK e CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN,IND. « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY « PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. « HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « WORCESTER, MASS. « CROSSETT, ARK. » SAN FRANCISCO 
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To a chemist 


is 


aldrin 


hexachlorohexahydro— 


But to the 


BOLL WEEVIL 
and his gang 


, »y waa 
ode, — 


dimethanonaphthalene 


Ds 


Your formulations require less chemical con- 
tent when you use aldrin . . . a decided econ- 
omy. And your customers are demanding 
aldrin’s amazing controi . . . a demand that 
indicates prompt action to supply it. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Aldrin is manufactured by s Hyman & C ynd is distributed by She hemica rporation, 500 Fifth 
Avenve, New York 18, Aldr s available Jer the brand names of leading insecticide manufacturers. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Technical advice and assistance 
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solvi ir manufacturing 
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Lion Anhydrous Ammonia— Manufactured in Lion’s modern plant to 
an 82.25% nitrogen content under accurate chemical control, the uni- 
formity and high quality of this basic product are assured. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia—This product is available to manufacturers for 
use in the formulation of mixed fertilizers or for sale as direct 
application material. Normally about 30° ammonia, its content can be 
controlled by order to suit your needs. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— Made specifically for the manufac- 
turing of mixed fertilizers, these products supply both ammonia nitro- 
gen and nitrate nitrogen in the ratios desired. They are easily handled 
and available in three types designed for varying weather conditions, 
and for formula requirements in the production of fertilizers that 
cure rapidly, store well and drill evenly. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer—-The improved spherical white 
pellets in this product contain a guaranteed minimum of 33.5% nitro- 
gen. They flow freely, resist caking and store much better. Lion 
Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer is shipped in 100-pound, 6-ply bags with 
two moisture-proof asphalt layers. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia— This new, superior-type sulphate is guar- 
anteed to contain a minimum of 21°; nitrogen. Through special condi- 
tioning of the larger crystals, moisture and free acid content is greatly 
reduced. These factors, together with the special coating applied, make 
for greater resistance to caking in shipment or in storage. This 
product flows freely. It is shipped in bulk and in 100-pound, 6-ply bags 
laminated with asphalt. 


LION OIL COMPANY « Sorsso. Aecansas 
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Sturtevant Dry Batch 


MVhers ie 


y 


Give You Every Advantage 


for Quick, Thorough, 
Economical Mixing 


@ Hond Lever controls receiving and discharging 

@ Single opening receiving and Giecharging hopper 

@ Hand Wheel operates rack and pinion slide gote 

@ Heavy, massive mixing drum 

@ Swing chute for receiving and discharging —— 
@ Mixing scoops assure thorough mixes _—] 


@ Man size opening for easy cleaning =m, 


The Sturtevant Dry-Batch Mixer is an efficient rotat- 
ing drum-type machine for mixing various sub- 
stances together into a homogeneous and insep- 
arable whole, every part of which presents the same 
analysis. The substances may be of different weights 
and physical properties, and may be either dry, 
partly dry, or a mixture of both. 


Because of the unique design of its mixing chamber, 
and the 4-way mixing action which brings two or 
more substances together, the Sturtevant Dry- 
Batch Mixer does a more rapid mixing job than 
other machines and, at the same time, it is com- 
plete and thorough in every particular. 


Write for bulletin today. 


STURTEVANT MILL COMPANY 


123 Clayton Street, Boston 22, Mass. 


Designers and Manufacturers of: 
CRUSHERS @ GRINDERS ©@ SEPARATORS @ CONVEYORS 
ELEVATORS © MIXERS 
MECHANICAL DENS and EXCAVATORS 


Compare These Advantages 


Only one lever controls both receiving and dis- 
charging for simplicity of operation. Hand 
wheel operates rack and pinion slide at feed 
opening. 


4-way mixing action speeds 
thorough blends. _ 


dA 


“Open-door” accessibility permits easy, fast, 
thorough, cleaning. 


Single aperture drum for both intake and dis- 
charge. 


Unusually efficient scoops pick up materials to 
effect thorough mixing as drum revolves. 


5 models ...a size for every mixing job... 
smallest size mixes up to 7'») tons per hour... 
largest size up to 75 tons per hour. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Reputation.. 


built on 

40 years 

of service 

to agriculture 


Many of our present customers were among our first 
ones over forty years ago, and they often remark that 
one thing about us has never changed: the Ashcrait- 
Wilkinson reputation for reliable service. 

Users and manufacturers of agricultural insecticides 
everywhere know that Ashcraft-Wilkinson stands 
squarely behind every product sold. Our own labo- 
ratory, located near the source of raw materials, enables 
us to analyze and certify chemicals as to formula and 


< 


content before distribution to the insecticide formu- 
lators. Good service is further assured by our several 
conveniently located branches. 

Today, with agriculture again assuming so vital a 
role in the national effort, Ashcraft -Wilkinson stands 
ready to provide—as always—the most complete, 
dependable service on the finest quality chemicals 
for agricultural insecticides: 


TOXAPHENE 40% +» BHC + ALDRIN + PARATHION + DDT + SULPHURS + CHLORDANE + DIELDRIN 
A Complete Line of Diluents: Talc, Pyrophyllite, Clay, Fuller's Earth 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


Home Office 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. + CHARLESTON, S.C. + TAMPA, FLA. + GREENVILLE, MISS. 
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Much more goes into HAM MON D/uttitiell BAGS 


than the products they dependably carry 


atte ! 


nok 
bet bt4 
MMH 


Yes, a great deal more goes into Hammond Multi-Wall Bags than the 
hundreds of products that are now safely and dependably shipped in them. 
Here are a few reasons for Hammond's steady growth and for the steadily 
increasing demand for these Better Bags: 


Only papers and materials of highest quality 
1. are used in the production of Hammond 
Multi-Walls. 


Hammond's two large plants are devoted 

? almost exclusively to Multi-Wall Bag produc- 

® tion, placing at your service a highly specialized 
organization for your shipping bag needs. 


Pride of workmanship and a thorough knowl- 

3 edge of your shipping problems assure you of 

® utmost care of your Multi-Walls through every 
phase of production. 


Modern machines and materials handling 
4 equipment keep costs to a minimum—to assure 
@ you of Multi-Walls of maximum strength at 
competitive prices. 
Write for your copy of “To Serve You Better with Hammond Multi-Wall Bogs"’ 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


General Offices: Wellsburg, W.Va. Plants in Wellsburg, W.Va. and Pine Bluff, Ark. . ao —_ 
Representatives in the following ches 
Ch “ Ml epolis, Minn, New York, N.Y. Bluefield, Vo. Philadelphia, Pe. Columbus, Ohio 
Chertotte, N.C. Ligonier, Pa. Houston, Texes Kenses City, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
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of crops 


Mites, aphids, thrips and hosts of 
other enemies of farm and greenhouse 
crops succumb to the potency of 
Monsanto Nifos-T (tetraethyl pyro- 
phosphate, technical). Nifos-T is made 
for the exclusive use of agriculture. 


Properly formulated and correctly 
applied, Nifos-T destroys many insect 
pests. Then, its toxicity rapidly dis- 
appears. Hence, after a reasonable 
time, Nifos-T does not carry toxic 
residue to users of fruits, berries or 
vegetables. 

Nifos-T is economical and suitable for 
formulation into sprays, aerosols and 
dusts. With proper use, Nifos-T is 
harmless to most plants. 


Nifos-T is one of the most toxic agri- 
cultural chemicals known; yet, with 
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proper precautions, it can be handled 
in perfect safety. An automobile, to 
draw a comparison, is dangerous when 
improperly handled. Because of the 
heavy demand for Nifos-T, current 
supplies are extremely ‘‘tight.”’ 


For further information and literature 
on Monsanto Nifos-T, contact the 
nearest Monsanto Sales Office or write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COM- 
PANY, Organic Chemicals Division, 
1700 South Second Street, St. 
Louis 4, Missouri. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE: To help you make 
the most of the Nifos-T you have, Monsanto 
has published a folder, ‘‘Nifos-T... Monsanto's 
new, improved insect killer,"" and Technical 
Bulletin No. O-46, “‘Nifos-T . . . Monsanto 
Tetraethy! Pyrophosphate, Technical.’’ Copies 
will be sent to you free upon request. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portland, Ore., San Francisco, Seattle. In Canada, 
Monsanto (Canada) Ltd., Montreal. 


Nifos: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


SERVING INDUSTRY... WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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ANTARA, 


SURFACTANTS... 


Send for your 
copy of this 
new manual 


to make insecticides and herbicides 
work faster, harder or longer 


© These unique chemicals increase the effective- 
ness of an insecticide or herbicide. They alter 
the surface—provide the emulsifying, dispersing 
or wetting characteristics needed for the effective 
use of the full lethal properties. 


The Manual pictured above has just been com- 
pleted. Its aim is to help the compounder to 
select the Antara surfactant most compatible 
with the other ingredients in his compound—to 
insure a homogeneous, stable concentrate, with 
good storage and packaging properties, able 


to resist the effects of temperature and weather. 
The suggestions here offered are the result of 
extensive research by our laboratories, sup- 
ported by long-term field testing and experience 
in practical use. 

If you seek to make your compounds more effi- 
cient, easier to sell and possibly less costly to 
make—write today for your copy of the new 
Antara Compounder’s Manual. Kindly address 
your inquiry to Department 68. 


ANTARA. PRODUCTS 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
Boston * Providence * Philodelphio * Charlotte,N.C. © Chicago * Portland, Ore. * San Francisco 
IN CANADA: Chemical Developments of Canada Limited, Leaside, Toronto 17 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


to 
bigger, better crops? 


Look TO CHLORDANE 


the insecticide with the proven bigger pay-off 


e 


In every section of America, and the world as well, successful agricultural- 
ists depend upon chlordane to insure bigger, more profitable crops. Its 
ever-widening acceptance, based on a record of six years’ proven perform- 
ance, has definitely established chlordane as the insecticide with the 


bigger payoff. 
Ease of application, effective control, better residual action are but the 
start of the chlordane story. For complete details as to proper formulations 


VELSICOL CORPORATION 
General Offices and Laboratories Export Division 
330 E. GRAND AVENUE 100 E. 42nd STREET 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Representatives in 


ane erty Smee 


and applications, write 


Principal Cities 
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On the basis of technical study and practical 
experience, Floridin products, extracted and spe- 
cially processed at Quincy and Jamieson, Florida, 
are coming into more and more general use in 
the agricultural chemical industry. Here are the 
steps in a typical case: 


1. Laboratory formulations, and comparisons 
FLORIDIN COMPANY with alternative materials. 
ee 2. Laboratory report. 
3. Plant tests, for volume and quality output. 
4. Approval of plant management. 
5. Increased production and sales volume. 


6. Continuing increases of tonnage to meet 
growing demand. 


Are you impregnating toxaphene—chlordane—aldrin— 
parathion—any liquid toxicant? 


Are you milling DDT, BHC, or other organics? 


Formulating blended dusts? 


For any of these processes, it will be worth your while to 
learn about DILUEX and DILUEX-A. Your request for 
samples and additional data will receive prompt attention. 


Dept. M, 120 Liberty St., Warren, Pa. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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AMMONIUM 
SULPHATE 


Bigger yields for farmers 
... better business for you 


@ Wheat, corn, pastures, orchards . . . all respond 
profitably to application of high-analysis complete 
fertilizers. 

As farmers learn about the increased yields and 
increased profits, you'll find growing demand for 
fertilizers with high nitrogen content. Be sure your 
line includes these materials . . . and be sure U-S’S 
Ammonium Sulphate supplies a major share of the 


nitrogen in your high-analysis complete fertilizers. 

US'S Ammonium Sulphate is dry and free- 
running . . . it stands up well in storage . . . doesn’t 
corrode drills or other distributing equipment. Sup- 
plies of U-S‘S Ammonium Sulphate are shorter this 
year, so plan your requirements well in advance. 
United States Steel Company, 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Us) U-S-S AMMONIUM SULPHATE 
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continuous flow 
elevator 


dust control 
system 


improved design 
ribbon mixer, 


cut-in hopper 
with brush sifter 
and dust hood 


4 COMPANY 


The R.T.R. UNI-BLENDOR incorporates 
all of the advantages of individually 
designed plants at materially lower cost. 
The units are designed by engineers who 
are recognized specialists upon insecticide 
processing equipment. A type is manufac- 
tured for each process of production. 


@. T. R. UNI-BLENDOR — Standard Type... 


Engineered to mix and blend dust con- 
centrates with diluents to produce finished 
field-strength products of consistently uni- 
form quality. Requiring only 9’ x 12’ of 
floor space and 13’ of head room, the 
equipment can be readily and immediately 
installed in most existing buildings. The 
Uni-Blendor Standard Type produces up 
to four 40 cu. ft. batches per hour. 


Established 1939 


Conveying and Processing Machinery 
2025 SAN FERNANDO ROAD, LOS ANGELES 65, CALIF. 
Phone CApitol 1-3134 
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automatic 
valve bag packer 


Uni-Blendor — Standard Type 
COMPLETE... nothing to add! 


&. T. R. UNI-BLENDOR —Hi-Capacity Type... 


Designed for the same production process 
as the R.T.R. Uni-Blendor Standard Type, 
and producing up to seven 40 cu. ft 
batches per hour, is provided for opera- 
tions requiring quantity production. 


R. T. R. UNI-BLENDOR—Dval Type . . . 


Engineered to perform a dual function — 
the formulation of dust concentrates from 
technical grade toxicants and also the pro- 
duction of finished field-strength products. 


oulsen * 
ae & UNI-BLENDOR 


*Ready to Run...and ready to earn 


Each type of R.T.R. Uni-Blendor is a 
complete, compact, Ready to Run plant — 
nothing to add. Each unit is plant tested 
for maximum efficiency and shipped in 
sections which any mechanic can assemble. 

The R.T.R. Uni-Blendor reduces the 
investment in ae ey eliminates the 
y+ ea of remodeling buildings, avoids 
delays of installation, avoids disappoint- 
ments in operation and production —all of 
which are frequently involved in specially 
designed equipment. 


FP S222 SOSOOS2SEEE80280E009° @ 


Los Angeles 65, Calif. 


1 


Peeeeeuneeree 


A. E. POULSEN & CO. 
2025 San Fernando Road 


Dept. 3G 


Please send me more information on Uni-Blendor 
( Standard 


) Hi-Capacity 0 Dual 
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._ e rock products 


Phosphate Rock, Ground and Unground 


cleansers ¥C fibers bags 


The Vicar ® Line of Cleansers Vicara® Textile Fibers Burlap Bags Cotton B 
Zycon Fibers Paper Bags 


chemicals 


Phosphoric Acids Trisodium Phosphate 


Phosphorus Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate Liquid Sodium Silicates 
Calcium Phosphates Sodium Tripolyphosphate Nicotine 
Disodium Phosphate Sodium Metasilicate Tetra Ethyl Pyrophosphate 
PRODUCTS 
PORATIO? 
Genero] Offiges? a0) East Main Street, Ri m, ¥itginia 


|| Black Leaf 


* 


7 PEST CONTROL 


~ Black Leaf 40—for spraying fruits, vegetables and flow- PRODUCTS . x oe 
4 ers, to control aphids and similar sucking insects. Also Bt e 
‘~ae used to control certain external parasites of cattle, wy 
SP -Sa s Sap. Black Leaf Mash-Nic—for controlling the large round- em 
Black Leaf Dry Concentrate—a dry powdered nicotine worm (Ascaridia galli) in chickens. A “single-shot” we F 
: compound that combines the versatility of Black treatment. Me 
_ Leaf 40 with the convenience of a dry product. Nico-Fume Liquid—contains 40°; actual nicotine in a as) 
4 « 9° a tenat “free’ form—for greenhouse spraying and fumigating — 
Black Leaf 155—a “fixed” nicotine compound for spray- . a ang 
be. ing apples and pears to control codling moth, also for to control aphids and similar sucking insects. > 
=. controlling grape berry moth and citrus thrips. Nico-Fume Pressure - Fumigator— spreads penetrating & 
4 a ae icotine fumes under pressure to control aphids and #Y 
. Black Leaf 10 Dust Base—a “free” nicotine compound, —s oe : a 
‘ i cam © tin Gh aenciialins o> Ge ae & similar sucking insects in the greenhouse. : ‘ 
7] neutral dust. Benzo-Fume Pressure-Fumigator—for the control of x 


greenhouse red spider mites. 


Black Leaf Aerosol Insect Killer —a highly effective aero- 
sol insecticide containing a combination of pyrethrins 
and piperonyl butoxide. Controls flies, 

Black Leaf Rotenone Dust—1°) rotenone and sulphur, mosquitoes, ants, roaches and similar 
blended on our special carrier material. household insect pests. 


Black Leaf Garden Dust—a multi- dust or spray 
containing a — sehenene—piue @ 
concentrated fungicide. 


a Black Leaf 3-5-40 Cotton Dust + Black Leaf 3-5-0 Cotton Dust 
od ~ % Black Leof Toxaph Sulphur Dust + Black Leaf Toxaphene Dust 
—for control of boll weevils, aphids, fleahoppers, thrips, boll worms, 
and certain other insects infesting cotton. 


Other cotton insecticide materials available. 


¥ TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
5. Richmond, Virginia * San Francisco, California 
: ° pri ie 
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[—__— ]|!TH the Delaney Committee having 


| recessed for the time being, one is 
i inclined to look back over the long 


=== parade of witnesses and pick from 
the many thousands of words of testimony, 


some of the more significant utterances. The 
testimony of well-qualified entomologists and 
toxicologists has more than withstood the abuse 
of the few who tried their best to make insect- 
icides, fungicides and fertilizers responsible for 
a good share of the ills that beset humankind. 
We don’t see how the committeemen can 
avoid being impressed with the tremendous 
volume of scientific data available to squelch the 
notion that the world would be better off by 
forgetting agricultural sprays and dusts. No 
doubt the Congressmen who sat day after day 
hearing witnesses testify, have long since realized 
that the United States cannot feed its increasing 
population and act as breadbasket for most of 
the rest of the world, if it allows agricultural 
pests to devour a large percent of its crops. 

The viewpoint of the public, however, is some- 
what jaded by newspaper stories which magnify 
the fears expressed by some witnesses that the 
country is being poisoned by use of these pesti- 
cides and that cancer, TB, polio and heart disease 
are all products of these agricultural chemicals. 
Almost completely silent are the newspapers, 
however, when sound (but unsensational) testi- 
mony is presented by witnesses of the calibre of 
Dr. Charles E. Palm, Dr. F. C. Bishopp, Dr. 
Frank Princi and Dr. George C. Decker, to name 
but a few of the many able and reliable scientists 
who have appeared. 

It has been noticed by observers that the com- 
mittee members themselves are becoming better 
acquainted with the subject, and are asking in- 
telligent questions on their own accord rather 
than leaving all of the questioning to the counsel. 

Unofficial talk around Washington says that 
the Committee may hold its next hearings on 
the West Coast. A visit to that area where agri- 
cultural chemicals play such a major part in 
citrus production should add its own testimony 
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to the growing conviction that agricultural pesti- 
cides are really here to stay! 


== |ECENT action on the part of U.S.D.A. 
| in meeting the sulfur shortage appears 
IRR | to be based on a wise premise; namely, 
= | that educating the users of fertilizers 
and insecticides on the conservation of sulfur is 
more effective than issuing restrictive regula- 
tions. A committee of scientists representing 
different sections of the U. S. is studying ways 
and means of reducing the amount of phosphate 
in fertilizer mixtures, hoping eventually to arrive 
at a 1-1-1 ratio which would not only conserve 
sulfur but at the same time would increase crop 
yields. Through cooperation with state agencies 
and industry groups holding regional meetings, 
the information about sulfur conservation will 
filter down to the farmer level. 

W. R. Allstetter, Director of the Office of 
Materials, Supplies and Facilities of Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S.D.A., says 
that we are far from being over the hump in 
the sulfur supply situation; that conditions will 
be worse before getting better. He points out 
the increasing demand for fertilizers and other 
agricultural chemicals requiring quantities of 
sulfur as evidence that every effort will have to 
be made toward greater conservation on the farm. 

By increasing the nitrogen content of fertil- 
izer mixtures, it is hoped that more efficient use 
of phosphate may be found. Production of both 
nitrogen and potash is expected to be increased, 
so there should be but little difficulty in stepping 
up the content of this part of the fertilizer 
mixture to the 1-1-1 ratio or a 2-1-1 ratio being 
investigated by members of the committee. 

Much has been said and done about the short- 
age of sulfur, and many suggestions for solving 
the problem have come in from all over the 
country. But this move on the part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture strikes us as a most 
realistic approach to the base of the problem . . . 
that it is possible to use the material more wisely 
on the farm without sacrificing crop yields. 
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Guest Editorial Written Especially for 
this issue of Agricultural Chemicals 


Safety Theme 
is Emphasized 


by 
Paul T. Truitt 


President. A Plant Food Council 
Washington. D. C. 


subject of great importance. 

comes into particularly sharp 
focus at the present time when Am- 
erica is called upon to produce goods 
at peak efficiency. The fertilizer in- 
dustry is taking definite steps to- 
ward promoting safety measures in 
plants across the nation in order to 
serve the agricultural public better. 
By doing so, we can advance the 
welfare of persons engaged in the 
industry, strengthen the private en- 
terprise system and promote the 
public interest. 

There are compelling reasons why 
the fertilizer industry must serve 
the public better; and that means 
at peak efficiency. Since only 16‘; 
of our population is engaged in ag- 
ricultural pursuits, the total burden 
of the nation’s supply of food and 
fibre rests upon this comparatively 
small group. When compared with 


ee matter of safety, always a 


conditions revealed in the census of 
1790 at which time 90°, of the 
population was working to produce 
agricultural crops, it is clearly seen 
that the U.S. depends more and 
more upon a group constantly de- 
Yet we have suc- 
American 


creasing in size. 


ceeded in raising the 


standard of living to the highest level 
in the entire world. 

Better techniques and scientific 
“know-how” on the farm, con- 
stantly improved machinery, a 
rapid growth in power supplied by 
gasoline and electricity, and of 
course, the application of commer- 
cial fertilizers to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the soil have combined 
to bring about the high level of 
American production. 

As more and greater yields are 
demanded from each acre, the fer- 
tilizer industry will be called upon 
to bear an increasing share of the 
responsibility in meeting such de- 
mands. And this is the point at 
which safety enters in to increase 
the industry’s output, make more 
goods available, reduce costs and 
eliminate so far as possible, the loss 
of man hours because of injury. 

An all-out safety program must 
begin with top management. This 
is a cardinal principle. In many in- 
supervisory personnel at 
inclined to look 
upon safety as a bother and an in- 


stances, 
lower levels are 
convenience, even a nuisance. If 
such personnel has any idea that top 
management is not keenly inter- 


(Turn to page 113) 
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Agricultural Research 


in the Atomic Age 


ADIOISOTOPES are rela: 

tively new, having been first 

produced artificially by the 
Curies in 1932. Since then they have 
become an essential tool of the re- 
search worker. Through their use 
it is possible to do many difficult 
tasks rapidly and a number of other 
wise impossible ones with precision 
Useful in tracing what happens in 
a biochemical reaction, they are 
equally valuable in tracing the flight 
of mosquitoes and other insects. This 
article discusses how they are used 
in the modern, scientific agricultural 
laboratory and particularly how they 
are used in problems dealing with 
agricultural chemicals. 

Before the war, experiments 
with radioisotopes were limited be- 
cause they could be produced only 
in cyclotrons and other particle ac- 
celerators. With the development of 
the nuclear reactor or atomic pile 
it has become possible to produce 
radioisotopes in quantity, and the 
Atomic Energy Commission has set 
up an Isotope Distribution Progra n 
which makes them available to any 
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by 
Dr. A. E. Dimond 


Connecticut Agricultural Exper. Station 
New Haven, Conn. 


qualified research worker. At first, 
their use was limited almost entirely 
to studies in biochemistry, but they 
are now so readily available and the 
techniques for handling them have 
been so improved that agricultural 
research workers are using them 
also. 

An isotope is a species of 
chemical element. For example, phos- 
phorus, as it occurs naturally, has 
an atomic weight of about 31. When 
phosphorus is placed in an atomic 
pile, the nuclei of phosphorus atoms 
are bombarded with neutrons and 
some of them are changed to another 
isotope of phosphorus, having an 


atomic weight of 32. 


Radiation field. at center of which is 
quantity of cobalt-60 to provide reason- 
ably intense source of gamma radiation. 
Plants are grown at varying distances 
from this source and for varying times 
to determine the relations of dosage 
and dosage-rate (intensity) to radiation 
damage in plant cells. (Photo: Brook- 
haven National Laboratory). 


P** does not occur naturally, 
yet its chemical reactions are iden- 
tical with those of P**. This fact 
makes it useful as a tracer in chem- 
ical or Liological processes. P**, more- 
over, is radioactive and gives off beta 
particles (electrons) energetically as 
its nucleus becomes stable again. Its 
radioactivity makes possible the de- 
tection and estimation of quantities 
of P®* by electronic means which are 
undetectable by chemical methods. 

The unnatural occurrence 
and radioactivity of unstable isotopes 
are the properties which make them 
so useful in research. Because they 
can be detected in almost unbeliev- 
ably small traces, the scientist can 
use them to follow reactions which 
he could never follow with ordinary 
chemical methods. A dramatic ex- 
ample of how sensitive are the meth- 
ods by which elements can be identi- 
fied and traced is the experience of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, 
shortly after the first atomic bomb 
explosion in New Mexico. 

Any film manufacturer must 
have high control of quality over 
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Above: Abnormal reduction division 
in pollen cells of Trillium erectum when 
they are exposed to ionizing radiation. 
Note that the process is not regular and 


that bits of chromosomes have broken 
off and have failed to migrate to the 
poles of the cell. (Photo: Brookhaven 
National Laboratory) 


his product. A fresh batch of double 
coated X ray film, which had been 
packed only three weeks was found 
to be spotted when it was developed 
Eventually the investigator assigned 
to the problem, Dr. J. H. Webb, 
found that the strawboard in which 
the film was packed was radioactive 
This paper had been made in a plant 
in Vincennes, Indiana, and other lots 
of paper made in this plant had not 
been troublesome in this way. The 
paper was made only 20 days after 
the explosion of the atomic bomb 
in New Mexico, in 1000 
miles away from the site of the ex- 
plosion. Dr. Webb analyzed the very 
radioactivity and 


a plant 


slight traces of 
identified the element which was ra 
dioactive! This element 


does not occur naturally but is one 


cesium-141, 
of the most abundant products of 
in atomic bomb. Quite obviously t 

element was carried eastward and 
fields 


fell with rain upon wher 


plants were growing These absorbed 
the radioisotoy ind contained it 
strawhoard. How 


mounts were they 


graphy 
tihcation 
Bex ius 1 


not occur naturally 
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distinguish what has been added of 


an element from what is already 
present in a system. This makes pos- 
sible the investigation of many prob 
lems which could never be tackled 
by other means. In point of fact it 
is the unnatural occurrence which 
makes certain isotopes useful in 
tracer work, and not their radioac 
tivity. Certain stable isotopes of oxy 
gen, mitrogen and carbon are used 
as tracers even though they are not 
radioactive and detected in the mass 
spectograph. One piece of research 
now of several years standing, made 
use of O', a stable isotope of rare 
occurrence naturally, by combining 
it to form water. Plants were sup 
plied with the compound in photo 
synthesis and the reaction was traced 


is follows 


co™ + .H.O™ — (CH.O" 
O."* + H,O" 


This study 


say with assurance 


enabled investigators to 
for the first time 
that the oxygen, a product of photo 
synthesis, arises entirely from water 
molecules which enter into the re 
action. As a result, our views on the 
nature of the photosynthesis reac 


tion have been profoundly changed 


Sources of Radiation 

UITE apart from being used 
O as tracers, radioisotopes may 
be used as sources of radiation. Thus 
cobalt-60 emits only gamma radia- 
tion, an radiation 
which is more penetrating than X 
phosphorus-32 


electromagnetic 


rays are, whereas 
emits only beta particles. Radio-co- 
balt needles are now used in cancer 
treatment by locating them at the 
point to be irradiated, whereas bake- 
lite plaques impregnated with radio- 
phosphate may be employed in ex- 
periments which deal with the ef- 
fect of beta radiation on organisms. 

Experiments involving radio- 
isotopes may be one of two types: 
those in which something is irrad- 
iated, 
of radiation, and those in which the 
isotope is used to tag a molecule 
so that it may be traced. Since ra- 
diation of the sort emitted by radio- 
isotopes may have profound effects 


using the isotope as a source 


upon living cells, the investigator who 
employs them in tracer reactions in 
biological systems must always be 
careful not to use more of the tracer 
than the minimum necessary to fol- 
low the reaction in which he is in- 
terested. In general, this amount of 
radiation has no perceptible effect 
upon cells, whereas if he uses a 


considerable excess of isotope to 
make counting spectacular, he may 
alter the behavior of cells as a re- 
sult of 


radiation 


their exposure to ionizing 


Radiation in Agriculture 


ONIZING radiation may have a 
] number of effects upon living 
cells. Two of the effects are well 


known: (a) dividing 


cells cease division or slow 


vegetatively 
down 
temporarily depending upon dosage 
when subjected to ionizing radiation, 
and (b) cells in reproduction divi- 
sion may divide abnormally and give 
rise to mutant offspring. Mutants 
can also be produced without abnor- 
mal cell division. Biologists are study- 
these effects come about 
and also what stens may be taken to 


ing how 
make cells more resistant to ionizing 
radiations. Each of the effects of ion- 


izing radiation on living cells has in- 
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terest for the agricultural research 
worker. 

The first of these 
namely the effect upon vegetatively 
dividing cells, is under study at The 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Workers there, under con- 
tract with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, are exploring the possibility 
of curing plants infected with fungi 
by exposing them to ionizing radia- 
tion. In this sort of study the fungus 
must be more susceptible to radia- 
tion than the host is. Plants are ex- 
posed to gamma radiation in a ra- 
diation field (Page 35) at the Brook- 
haven National Laboratory at the 
center of which is a considerable 
quantity of cobalt-60, a source of 
gamma radiation. Plants may be ex 
posed to varying intensities of ra- 
diation by placing them at different 
distances from the source and to 
varying dosages by leaving them in 
the field for a suitable time. In gen- 
eral it appears that the fungi which 
cause plant diseases are more resist- 
ant to such radiation than are the 
host plants, so that there is little 
chance that diseases can be cured 
in this fashion. However, fungi ac- 
cumulate sulfur and phosphorus 
more than the host cells do, and it 
is possible that by feeding plants 
with the appropriate radioisotope, 
the radioactivity will accumulate at 
the site of infection, and damage the 
fungus more than the host. This pos- 
sibility remains to be studied. 


effects, 


Experiments of similar nature 
have been carried out on the crown 
gall disease of tomato. This disease 
is caused by a bacterium which se 
cretes a substance with remarkable 
properties. After host cells have been 
in contact with this compound for 
a period of a few hours, they break 
into unlimited and uncontrolled 
growth and galls develop wherever 
this happens. Ionizing radiation in 
such a case, should retard the devel- 
opment of galls by suppressing the 
vegetative division of host 
When tomato plants which have 
been inoculated with 
bacteria are subjected to gamma ra- 
diation under suitable conditions, 
they do not form galls, even though 


cells. 


crown gall 
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Above: Normal reduction division in 
pollen cells of Trillium erectum. Note 
the i iring of ch in 
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this division as it occurs in the absence 
of radiation damage. (Photo: Brook- 
haven National Laboratory.) 


bacteria still capable of causing galls 
in unirradiated plants are present. 

How ionizing radiation may 
be of interest in control of plant 
diseases experimentally is illustrated 
by the work of Miller and Wolken. 
Working with two species of fungi 
which cause stem end rot of oranges, 
they grew these fungi on culture 
media which contained radio-phos- 
phorus. The radioactive isotope was 
supplied at levels which would cor- 
dinarily be regarded as tracing lev 
els, ie., the radio-activity was very 
low. Yet when fungi grown oa such 
media were inoculated into oranges 
(even though the inoculum showed 
no detectable radioactivity) they pro- 
duced much more 
slowly than inoculum from unex- 
posed cultures did. Evidently the 


ionizing radiation had affected the 


stem end rot 


fungi so as to reduce their disease- 
producing ability. 

The second effect of radia- 
tion on cells, the effect on cells un- 
dergoing reproduction divisions, is 
also of interest. If abnormal daugh- 
ter cells arise from irradiating the 
dividing cell, these daughter cells are 
mutants. It is said that the mutants 
which are produced in this fashion 
are not especially different from the 
mutants obtained in any other way; 


treatment merely makes mutation a 
more likely event. If this be true, 
treatment of cells by ionizing radia- 
tion is a means of producing mu- 
tants in an accelerated fashion, and 
this method may be used by geneti- 
cists and plant breeders in produc- 
ing new strains of plants of interest 
to agriculture. 

There is an outstanding ex- 
ample of how such work serves man- 
kind. When penicillin was first being 
developed commercially, the strains 
the mold 
which makes this antibiotic, were 
not very efficient in their yields. 
Two research workers at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Backus and Stauf- 
re, exposed spores of this mold to 
ultraviolet light and obtained a mu- 
tant which gave greatly increased 
yields of penicillin. This strain of 
mold was quickly adopted for the in- 
dustrial (which is a 
kind of mold farming) to produce 
improved yields of penicillin. Later 
Demerec used X rays to produce 
other mutants with still higher yields 
of penicillin. 


of Penicillium notatum, 


fermentation 


Geneticists now can _ locate 
the points on a chromosome which 
are responsible for many of the char- 
acteristics which give to an inbred 
line its unique identity. They can say 
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with considerable assurance that the 


mechanism which governs w hether 
er not a corn is susceptible to the 
fungus Helmmthosponum carbonum 


is located at a particular point on 


The more de 
tailed such chromosome “maps” are, 
brought te 
} 


nme 


a certain chromosome 
the more precision 1s 
genetics fundamentally, and ¢ 
more guided becomes the search ol 
the plant breeder for a variety of 
plants having defined characteristics 

Dr. W. R. Singleton of the 
National Laboratory 1s 


using ionizing radiation as a means 


Brookhaven 
mutations which 
determine 


which 


t accelerating 
cur normally to 


or locus of a 


gene 

iven characteristic, ind 
also studying the frequency 
with which a particular mutation 
mutations seem mor 


Through 


the mm 


curs. Some 


likely to occur than thers 
such fundamental studies 
provement of corn and other 


in bk placed on a secure basis 


crops 
One effect of 1omiing radia 
tion upon plants which is not yet 


fully understood, but which is of 


agriculture has been de- 


interest to 
scribed by Dr. Arnold Sparrow of 
the Brookhaven National Labora 
tory. He has Tradescantio 
paludosa, a plant related to the blue 
flowered wild plant familiar as @ 
field where it 
exposed to 
received 


grown 


spring flower, mn a 


was constantly gamma 
radiation. When tt 
tion of moderately low intensity tor 
a three to four month period, the 
habit of the plant was 
markedly. Instead 
these plants devel 


radia- 


growth 
changed of one 
growing point, 
oped a number of buds, some with 
flowers and some vegetative, ill of 
which developed slowly. What causes 
such abnormal development will be 
under study and may provide a clue 
to what it is that causes witches 
brooms in diseased plants when they 
virus dis 


are infected by certain 


eases and by certain fun. 


Other Effects on Plants 
OME ethects sorted 


t exposure to fa 


n plants, re 


have been explored and 


he true. Thus, after 


the atomic bomb blasts in Japan, re 
ports came to the U S. of greatly 
increased growth of plants and im 
proved crop yields in the areas w here 
hombs had been dropped. These ef: 
fects were claimed to be caused by 
exposure of the plants to radioac- 
tivity. The radioactivity 
were known to be low, and, although 


levels of 


scientists discounted such rumors, 
experiments were undertaken to de 
termine whether “fertilizers” which 
were radioactive did have such an 
effect upon plants. The United States 
Department of Agriculture, in co 
operation with several of the Agri 
cultural Experiment Stations, pre 
pared a number of radioactive sam 
distributed on soil and a 


n soil 


ples to h 
number of crops were grown 
treated. No effects, one way or 
ther. were noted upon growth 
yields of crops. The improved 
growth of crops in Japan was prob- 
ably the result of bringing into cul 
tivation new land which had pre 


viously been the buildings, 
and of the fertilizing effect of wood 


sites of 


ashes upon the soil 


Tracer Reactions 


UST as radiation experiments are 
of value im = increasing our 
knowledge of genetics, so tracer €Xx- 
periments are of equal value in aid 
ing the research worker in biochem 
istry, physiology and certain aspects 
of biophysics. Tracers are almost 
uniquely suited to studies involving 
steps in processes 

By far the greatest amount of 
work relating to agriculture has been 
done on the subject of the behavior 
of fertilizers in soils and plants One 
of the problems which has long per 
plexed soils specialists 1s how fer- 
elements get into the plant 
Years ‘ago it was be- 


tilizer 
from the soil 
lieved that fertilizer elements exist 
in solution in water and that the 
plant simply absorbs what is already 
in solution. As research on soils be- 
came more exact this view was mod- 
ified because many elements were 


be tightly bound by ad- 


on the ultimate soil particle 


found to 
sorption 
The question then arose how does 
hecome 


a particle bound on soil 


available for plant growth again? 
Gradually the idea of ion exchange 
became _ established, 
which some elements adsorbed on a 
soil particle may be exchanged for 


according to 


others in the soil solution. By such 
exchange the soil solution could stili 
enter the plant. Even this idea had to 
be modified since plants could ap- 
parently obtain more of an element 
from the soil than was available in 
the soil solution. Jenny and Over- 
street then suggested that the roots 
of plants themselves may enter into 
exchange of ions with soil particles 
Tracer 
been helpful in describing w hat goes 


on contact. reactions have 
on when a plant absorbs ions from 
the soil 

Vlamis and Pearson have re- 
used 


and niobium, two elements of little 


cently radioactive zirconium 


nutrient value for the 
which are very tightly held by ad 
sorption to the soil particle Neither 


plant Dut 


sulfuric nor hydrochloric acid will 
clute them, nor would acetic acid, 
the extractant commonly used in 
soil analyses. These workers, by mak- 
ing counts of radioactivity, showed 
that carbonic acid 


not remove them, but that solutioas 


similarly would 
of a number of the organic acids 
found in plants would. They showed, 
further, that plants growing in a 
soil containing these radioelements 
tightly bound could them 
from the soil and become radioac- 
tive. That carbonic acid would not 


obtain 


make these elements come off soil 
particles is important because it has 
been claimed that the carbon dioxide 
released from roots in the respiratory 
process dissolves in the soil solution, 
and the carbonic acid solution rather 
than water is the solvent by which 
plants extract bound elements foom 
Research showed that ion 
exchange resins in contact with clay 
which had adsorbed these elements 
could Research with 
tracers has thus shown that either 
roots absorb elements tightly bound 


the sol 


remove them. 


by the soil through contact exchange 


or else they secrete organic acids 
which elute them from clay. To what 
extent such compounds as citric acid 


(Tum to Page 111) 
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F it were possible to produce an 

insecticide providing quick kill 

of any and all insect pests and 
at the same time being harmless or 
even beneficial to the health of warm- 
blooded animals, people in general 
and agriculture in particular, would 
regard it as a real achievement. This 
ideal insecticide would have a resid 
ual span much greater than that of 
any material now known, and in ad 
dition would be fool-proof so far 
as application is concerned. And of 
course, such a product would be 
priced economically. 

The agricultural chemical in- 
dustry cannot offer such a fabulous 
material today nor in the foreseeable 
future; it can only aim in that direc- 
tion in the development of new in- 
secticides. This paper describes me- 
thoxychlor, a relatively new material 
which has found a number of uses 
within the past three years 

Biologists of the Du Pont pest 
control laboratory first evaluated me- 
when it 
Bousquet 
biological 


thoxychlor early in 1942, 
was submitted by E. W. 
* It showed promising 
properties, low toxicity to 
blooded animals, and safety to sen- 
sitive plants. These advantages led 
to full scale study of its properties, 
and its eventual appearance on the 


waray 


market. 

Information included in this 
discussion does not come solely from 
Du Pont investigations by any means 
It reflects extensive testing and an- 
alyses of methoxychlor by many 
state and federal experimental sta 
tions. 

Methoxychlor is the approved 
3 common name for 2, 2 - bis(p - 
methoxyphenyl) -1, 1, 1-trichloro- 
ethane, earlier called methoxy DDT, 
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The story of the methoxy analog of 
DDT ...a thorough study of the ma- 
terial through the eyes of a scientist. 


METHOXY CHLOR 


DMDT, methoxy analog of DDT, 
and dianisyl trichloroethane. 

The preparation and proper: 
ties of methoxychlor are summarized 
in Table 1. Technical grade methoxy 
chlor contains about 88°% of the p,p’ 
of closely related 
Highly purified me- 
thoxychlor has a melting point of 
89°C. (uncorr.) and its 
gravity is 1.41 at 25°C 

It can be formulated as dilute 
dusts, wettable powders, liquid oil 
concentrates, oil emulsifiable concen- 


isomer and 12° 


compounds 


specific 


trates and aerosols. It is slightly sol- 
uble in hydroxylic organic solvents, 
more soluble in paraffinic solvents 
and vegetable oils, and very soluble 
in aromatic, chlorinated and ketonic 
materials. It is insoluble in water, 


acids and alkalies. 


Stable Toward Alkaline Matter 
HILE methoxychlor can be 


dehydrochlorinated under 
alkaline conditions to form the un- 
saturated ethylene derivative, which is 
an insecticidally inert molecule, Crs 
tol® found it the most stable of eight 
DDT-type compounds. As_ pointed 
out by Prill et al. **, 
toward alkaline matter is a desirable 


greater stability 


property for many insecticidal uses. 
Solid methoxychlor is rela- 


tively stable to strong irradiation 


By 
C. J. Krister 


Grasselli Chemicals Dept.. 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Wilmington, Delaware 


with ultra-violet light. Field results 
indicate that methoxychlor has a re- 
sidual effectiveness from two-thirds 
to as long as that of DDT, depend- 
ing on the insect to be controlled and 
other conditions. Methoxychlor is 
slightly less soluble than DDT. 


Low Toxicity Among Organics 


CCORDING 
fen logical 
ated with their 
must he several 
aspects. These may be listed as stu- 
dies of the acute and chronic effects, 


to Lehman", 
problems associ 
(insecticides) use 


considered from 


dermal toxicity, the biochemical as- 
pects related to absorption, distribu- 
tion, and excretion, and pathological 
studies. When the insecticidal mater- 
ials are compared in these respects, 
the present status of the sequence 
from the most to the least hazardous 
is seen in table I, next page.” 
Lehman ** has compiled tox- 
icity data which indicate that me- 
thoxychlor is less than 1/24 as toxic 
as DDT from the acute oral stand- 
point, based on feeding tests with 
white rats. 
Leh- 


man ** said, “Symptoms from a single 


In further discussions, 


acute dose of methoxychlor may not 
appear, since it is rather doubtful 
whether an individual would swal- 
low enough to cause poisoning.—-The 
fatal dose for man is estimated to 
be in the neighborhood of 450 grams 
(1 Ib.) if ingested at one time.” 


Chronic Toxicity 


HE Haskell Laboratory of In 
dustrial Toxicology of the Du 
Pont Company studied comparative 
toxicity of DDT and methoxychlor 
in 1944 and 1946 *. Upon feeding 
minimal doses to dogs over a ten- 
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week period, it was observed that 
DDT caused physiological disturb 
ances, whereas methoxychlor did not 
It was further observed that animals 
fed DDT (dogs and rats) or inunct- 
ed with DDT (rabbits) showed a 
considerable amount of DDT stor 
age in body fat, whereas animals 
treated similarly with methoxychlor 
showed minimal or no storage. In 
general, tests to date have demon 
strated that methoxychlor has little 
or no tendency to be stored in the 
body fat of animals to which it 1s 
fed or applied 

Welch * conducted tests on 
sheep. Capsules containing 41/2 
grams of methoxychlor or DDT were 
administered every morning. The 
dosage represents the amount of in 
secticide on one day's feed of for 
age yielding one ton per acre, spray’ 
ed at a rate of five lbs. per acre 
Treatment for 60 days with methox- 
ychlor produced no change in weight 
or appearance. Severe symptoms of 
poisoning occurred when DDT was 
fed 

Lehman ** has also reported 
that multiple applications of 600 
milligrams per kilogram of methox- 
ychlor in solution is hazardous to 
the skin of rabbits, but with DDT, 
only 150 milligrams per kilogram ts 
hazardous. Experiments at Haskell 
likewise indicate a lower systemic 
toxicity for methoxychlor than DDT. 


Methoxychlor in Animals 
MITH *, Zapp “™ and others 
have shown that severe tremors, 
nerve injury and neurological dis 
turbances produced by DDT do not 
occur when animals are exposed to 
either large or small quantities of 
methoxychlor 
Woodward et al ' and 
Von Octtingen et al. *” agree that 
the fate of methoxychlor and also 
the rate of its detoxification are not 
well understood. Woodward, report 
ing that unchanged methoxychlor and 
the correspondingly substituted acetic 
acid were not found in the urine, 
stated that “apparently the metabol 
ism of this compound involves more 


profound changes in the molecule than 
occur with DDT” 
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TABLE | 
RANKING OF ORGANIC INSECTICIDES, 
FROM MOST TOXIC TO LEAST TOXIC 


Tetraethyl pyrophosphate 
Parathion 
. Compound 497 
4. Nicotine 
§. Compound 118 
6. Chlordane 
Toxaphene 
8. DDT 
9. Rotenone 
10. Beta isomer BHC 
11. Gamma isomer BHC 
12. “Lethane™ 384 


Biological Aspects 
espe gonad tests show meth- 

oxychlor to be the outstanding 
candidate in the series of alkyl 
ethers of the parent compound 2,2- 
bis (p-hydroxypheny]) -1,1,1-trichloro 
ethane, and closely related com- 
pounds. 

Methoxychlor approaches py 
rethrum in its rapid paralytic effect 
against houseflies, and gives faster 
knockdown than DDT, although it 
is not quite as lethal as DDT at 
low dosages. 

Standard Peet-Grady fly tests 
at Du Pont’s Pest Control Labor- 
atory have shown that a 2g per 100 
ce deodorized kerosene solution of 
DDT is required for 98° knock- 
down of flies in about seven minutes, 
while a 0.25g per 100 cc methoxy- 
chlor solution achieves the same ef- 
tect 

The paralytic activity of me- 
thoxychlor and pyrethrins has also 
been compared. A check of methoxy 
chlor solution versus _ pyrethrins 
showed 100° knockdown with 3° 
methoxychlor in 4.5 minutes, as com- 
pared with 99° knockdown in 2 
minutes for 0.1 gram pyrethrins per 


OO ec 
1 ce 


Aerosols 
ESTING of methoxychlor in 
aerosols has shown that the 
rapid paralytic action noted in Peet- 
Grady tests is also carried over to 
verosols. It is indicated that the py 


13. “Lethane™ 384 Special 
14. Technical BHC 

15. Alpha isomer BHC 
16. “Lethane™ 60 

17. “Thanite™ 

18. Delta isomer BHC 
19. DDD (TDE) 

20. “Octacide™ 264 

12. Methoxychlor 

22. Pyrethrum 

23. N-propyl isome 

24. Piperonyl butoxide 


rethrin or pyrethrin-synergist con- 
tent of the aerosols can be reduced 
significantly with no loss of knock- 
down and kill, and with a resulting 
saving in formulating costs. 

Using the recommended dos- 
age of approximately 4 grams per 
1,000 cubic feet in a Peet-Grady 
chamber, an aerosol formula contain- 
ing 2% methoxychlor, 1% DDT and 
2° pyrethrins showed greater knock- 
down in the first five minutes, but 
the same actual percentage of flies 
down in 15 minutes as another for- 
mula without DDT. Both these for- 
mulas accounted for a 999% knock- 
down in 15 minutes, as contrasted 
with 93° down in the same time 
from an aerosol solution containing 
2¢@ DDT and 0.4% pyrethrins, with 
no methoxychlor. 

Methoxychlor has also been 
tested against various household in- 
sects and those attacking humans 
(1, 2, 6, 11, 15). Effective in a man- 
ner comparable to DDT are 5% 
dusts of methoxychlor for such pests 
as bedbugs, both German and Am- 
erican roaches and silverfish. It is 
also effective against insects which 
attack stored grain and seed, such as 
cadelles, grain borers, flour and grain 
beetles, mealworms, and moths, when 
applied to surfaces at a 2.5 resid- 
ual spray. The low toxicity makes 
this residual insecticide especially 
helpful around dairy barns, granar- 
ies, food processing plants and in 


the home 
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Use on Livestock 
HOUSANDS of animals have 
been sprayed with or dipped in 

methoxychlor, and no injury to any 

animals has been reported. The U 

SDA * reports that young calves are 

not harmed by a single application of 

as high at 8° methoxychlor. 

Although several insecticides 
are known to penetrate the skin and 
to appear in the milk of animals, 
methoxychlor presents no such haz- 
ard to consumers of milk products. 

The appearance of insecticides 
in milk was described by Carter 
In tests on herds of dairy cattle 
sprayed four times during the sum- 
mer, weekly milk samples from each 
herd were analyzed. In over 90% 
of the samples tested, no methoxy- 
chlor was found in the milk. In sam- 
ples that did show methoxychlor, the 
investigators doubted the insecticide 
had been absorbed through the skin 
of the animal. By comparison, DDT 
appeared in every sample, and at a 
level (0.6 p.p.m.) six times that of 
methoxychlor. 

Interest in methoxychlor in- 
secticide reached a new high in the 
spring of 1949, winning approval by 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 


** as safe to use on dairy cows 


ture 
and slaughter animals. Since use of 
DDT and many other chlorinated 
hydrocarbons was cited as possibly 
dangerous, the whole problem of use 
of residual insecticides became much 
debated by the public as well as 
by scientists and users of these ma- 
terials. This concern has emphasized 
even more the interest in methoxy- 
chlor as a relatively safe and effective 
product for control of insects on live- 
stock, on crops, in househoulds and 
industrial plants. 

The material is effective in 
controlling many insects affecting 
livestock. Its residual action is equal 
to that of most insecticides suggested 
for use on animals. 

Methoxychlor is not effective 
against hog mange (sarcoptic) or 
ticks. It will not control deer or 
horse flies (tabanids), although it 
appears to repel these insects for 
several days. 

Some of the more important 
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tests on livestock are desenibed be 
low: 

Hornflies. The U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture has reported 
“Methoxychlor gave good control 
of hornflies on cattle. A 0.5% wet- 
table-powder spray (2 gts. per ma- 
ture animal) applied to dairy cattle 
in Texas and to beef cattle in Kan- 
sas provided 20 to 24 days protec- 
‘tion, as compared with 28 to 30 days 
for DDT. In Missouri both mater- 
ials protected animals for about 6 
to 7 weeks.—” 

Fourteen official cooperative 
tests * on hornfly control were run 
during the summer of 1948 in Kan- 
sas and Missouri at a concentration 
of 0.5¢@ methoxychlor prepared from 
50° wettable powder. The short- 
est period of protection was 42 days 
and the longest was 85 days 

Cattle Lice. Complete kill of 
short-nosed ox louse was obtained on 
a herd of 72 steers with 0.4°¢ me 
thoxychlor applied by high pressure 
sprayer. The hair was found to be 
insecticidal to lice at the end of 20 
days, which is longer than the 
known incubation period for eggs of 
this louse. Other experiments showed 
that biting ox lice can be completely 
controlled in one treatment of 
0.25; methoxychlor, and long-nosed 
ox lice with one application of 0.5 
methoxychlor. 

Cuff * has confirmed these re- 
sults by showing that complete louse 
control on cattle was obtained by 
the application of 0.5°% methoxy- 
chlor 

The work of the USDA °* 
has been summarized as follows: 
“Sprays containing 0.56 methoxy- 
chlor gave good control of short and 
long-nosed cattle lice. It also showed 
promise comparable with that of D 
DT for controlling the tail louse.” 

Stable Flies and Houseflies. 
In summary of numerous du Pont 
tests in barns on stable flies: “Me- 
thoxychlor is very good as a resid- 
ual spray for stable flies on surfaces 
on which flies remain for a long 
time. Methoxychlor will do as much 
to control stable flies as any other re- 
sidual insecticide currently known.” 

Cuff * reports that 1% con- 


centration of methoxychlor, when 
properly applied to dairy cattle, 
helps reduce the number of stable 
flies for about one week. 

The USDA ®* reports, “Me- 
thoxychlor has shown considerable 
promise for the control of the stable 
fly. In cage tests, a wettable powder 
spray containing 0.56 methoxychlor 
applied to cattle prevented feeding 
of stable flies for several days and 
killed most of the flies that took 
blood during the first week after 
treatment. DDT did not prevent flies 
from feeding, but killed flies that 
took blood.” 

Eddy and McCregor "® state 
that methoxychlor is superior for 
stable fly control in knockdown and 
duration of effectiveness. Cages treat- 
ed with methoxychlor and stored out- 
doors for $0 days gave 100% knock- 
down in 14 minutes; DDT and sev 
eral other insecticides were ineffec- 
tive. 

For houseflies, the USDA ° 
reports that under laboratory condi- 
tions methoxychlor is almost as long 


lasting as DDT. 


Sheep Keds and 

Sheep Scab Mites 

The residual action of me- 
thoxychlor in sheep wool is sufficient 
to paralyze sheep keds in two hours 
as long as 6 weeks after a sheep was 
dipped in 1¢¢ methoxychlor. 

Promising results have been 
obtained in tests against sheep scab 
mite (psoroptic). It has been re- 
ported that a 1% methoxychlor dip 
completely killed psoroptic mites on 
12 head of sheep. 


Dog and Cat Fleas 

Numerous tests on dogs and 
cats have shown that fleas can be 
controlled by 5% to 10% methoxy: 
chlor powder or 0.5% dip. 


Residual Activity 


HEN used as a spray on 
W cattle at a concentration of 
0.5%, methoxychlor will be effective 
normally for at least three weeks 
If the animals are isolated from other 
animais, they may not have to be 
re-sprayed for 60 days or longer, 
(Turn to Page 93) 
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RECORD- BREAKING atten 
dance of nearly 700 was on 
hand for the National Fer 

tilizer Association’s 26th annual con 
vention held June 11-13, at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va. The group heard 
the annual addresses of the NFA 
president and chairman of the board, 
ind talks by Edwin G. Nourse, E 
J. Condon and Senator Clinton P 
Anderson ir addition to a panel on 
“More Corn for America” 


ing the role of fertilizers in achiev 


discuss 


ing greater yields of this crop 

Board chairman J. E. Tot 
Summers Fertilizer Works, 
Baltimore, Md., told the group in 
his address, that the fertilizer indus 
try will be able to supply American 


man, 


agriculture with sufficient quantities 
of plant food during the coming sea 
son, although there are some un 
favorable supply conditions involved 


The lac k ot 


affect the superphosphate supply for 


sulfur, he said, will 


the coming season although every 
effort is being made to recover spent 
acid and waste acid and to reclaim 
sulfur from natural gas and smelter 
fumes. These latter methods will 
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_ Members of the panel discussing “More Corn 
For America.”” Names of participants appear 


on desk. 


Breaks Records at 26th 
Annual Convention 


probably not be developed in time 
to help out in the coming season, he 
said. (Full text of Mr. Totman’s 


report appears on page 47, this issue) 


The panel discussing “More 


Corn for America”, meeting on 
June 11, was an open meeting of 
the Plant Food Research Commi:- 
tee’s Corn Subcommittee. Chairman 
was Proctor W. Gull, Spencer 
Chemical Co. agronomist and others 


on the panel included: Borden S 


Chronister. chief agronomist, South 
Barrett ; 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., Mur 
ry C. McJunkin, northeastern agron- 
he Coke Oven Ammonia 
and George V. 
director of market research, 


ern Division, Division of 


omist of ¢t 
Research 
Taylor 


Spencer Chemical Co 


Bureau: 


Dr. Gull introduced the topic, 
reviewing the history of corn rais- 
ing from early times when the Am- 
erican Indians grew maize up through 
the years to the present era of hybrid 
corn He was followed by 
Dr. McJunkin who told of new 
methods of getting information down 


raising 


to the farmer level so he can in- 


crease his yield. Slides were shown 


illustrating the steps a grower should 
follow in stepping up his corn pro- 
duction. These included the use of 
a well-adapted hybrid, adequate fer 
adjustment of the corn 
population to the soil’s fertility 
level, controlling weeds and making 
yield checks regularly to determine 
method is most productive. 
Mr. Chronister stated that al- 
about In- 


tilization, 


what 


ready enough is known 
creasing yields to much higher levels, 
but difhculty is sometimes encoun- 
tered in getting this information to 
He pointed out 


extension 15 


the actual grower 
that research without 
inadequate, and that corn produc 
tion could be increased three-fold if 
present knowledge were utilized uni 
versally. He emphasized the need for 
mass education of farmers and as an 
illustration pointed out the success 
of “hundred bushel” clubs composed 
of farmers who had produced that 
quantity of corn per acre through 
better fertilization and other cul- 
tural methods. Mr. Chronister de- 
clared that any farmer who desires 
to do so, can produce 100 bushels 
of corn per acre 

Mr. Taylor presented to the 
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group a comprehensive collection of 
charts and graphs showing popula- 
tion trends in the U.S., the money 
spent for various foods in the nation, 
the per capita consumption of plant 
food and how fertilizer, lime and 
seed fit into the total cost of food 
production. He pointed out that 
many growers do not know their 
actual costs of raising a given crop 
such as corn and hence may not 
appreciate the important but rela- 
tively inexpensive role played by fer- 
tilizer in agricultural production. 


Fertilizer Vs. War 


LINTON P. Anderson, former 

Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States and now senator 
from New Mexico, reminded that 
the only basis for future security on 
a national or a world-wide scale, is 
in an adequate food supply. He re- 
viewed the basic motives behind 
world wars I and II as being a de- 
sire to gain more land on which food 
might be produced. “What really 
caused the unrest which drove the 
Japanese into the desperate and ill- 
fated gamble for empire?” he asked. 
“With some 70 million people 
jammed into their tight little islands, 
they simply could not produce what 
they needed. So they reached out 
for allies and drove for conquest of 
land areas which could produce food 
and trade goods.” He pointed out in 
passing, that Japan may become a 
danger spot again since the popula- 
tion there has increased to about 
83 million, which means that she 
must yet find a way to feed this 
population adequately. 

Italy also faces hunger, the 
senator pointed out. It was this basic 
need for food that impelled the Ital- 
ian people to follow Mussolini in 
his grab for empire in Africa. The 
same problem was true in Germany, 
he reminded. Other countries closer 
to home face similar problems. These 
include Mexico, Puerto Rico in par- 
ticular, the latter having a popula- 
tion density of 600 persons per 
square mile as compared to only 50 
on the U.S. mainland. 

“This population problem is 
world-wide, and we must think of it 


JULY, 1951 


In the Photos 


R. S. Rydell, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; Joe E. 
Culpepper. Spencer 
Chemical Co., Kansas 
City. Mo. and Dr. H. 
B. Siems. Swift & Co., 
Chicago. 


Cc. G. Thompson. 
Smokey Mountain 
Fertilizer Co., 
Waynesville. N. C.; 
F. D. Hoexter, Asso- 
ciated Metals & Min- 
erals Corp., New 
York: Alex M. Mclver 
and son. H. H. Mc- 
Iver. Alex M. Mclver 
Sons, Charleston. S.C. 


T. W. Allen. Sand 
Mountain Fertilizer 
Co., Attalla, Ala; C. 
J. Ball. Phillips Chem- 
ical Co., Norfolk, Va.; 
J. E. Nunnally, Cotton 
Producers Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga.; and 
M. E. Hunter, The Bar- 
rett Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye 
Corp., Richmond, Va. 


Mrs. J. H. Epting. 
Mrs. H. Gordon Cun- 
ningham, Mr. Cun- 
ningham, Tennessee 
Corp., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Betty Epting and Mr. 
Epting. Epting Dis- 
tributing Co., Lees- 
ville, S. C. 
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Photos above: Top row. L to R: Wayne 
H. Lowry. International Harvester Co.. 
Chicago: A. F. Miller, Swift & Co., Chi- 
cago; Richard F. Messing. Arthur D. 
Little. Inc.. Cambridge. Mass; Ray E. 
Neidig. Balfour Guthrie & Co., Ltd.. San 
Francisco, Calif. and E. B. Helgeson. 
Magnolia Fertilizer Co.. Seattle. Wash- 
ington. (Center) David D. Long. Inter- 
national Minerals & Chemical Corp.. 
Chicago: J. Rucker McCarty. Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corn.. At- 
lanta: H. Baylor. Charles Town, W. Va. 
A. H. Sterne. Tennessee Corp.. Atlanta: 
and Ray L. King. Georgia Fertilizer Co. 
Valdosta. Ga. (R) T. W. Allen: W. H. 
Appleton. Potash Company of America. 
Atlanta. Ga.; Mrs. Appleton: W. W. Bel- 
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ser and R. M. Maxwell. U. S. Steel Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Second row: NFA president Russell 
Coleman and H. B. Mann. Claude Byrd. 
Spencer Chemical Co., Kansas City: 
L. G. Black. Ark-Mo Plant Food Co.. 
Walnut Ridge. Ark.; R. M. Pitcher, Col- 
orado Plant Food Co., Rocky Ford, Colo. 
and John R. Riley. Jr.. Spencer Chemical 
Co.. Kansas City. (R) J. E. Totman. who 
presided at speaking sessions, on plat- 
form while E. J. Condon speaks. J. F. 
Corkill and James A. Naftel. both o' 
Pacific Coast Borax Co.. New York and 
Aubum, Ala., respectively. 

Third row: General scene at horse- 
shoe-pitching contest. showing some of 
spectators: John G. Reynolds. Bethlehem 


" 


Steel Co. Bethlehem, Pa; Murry Mc- 
Junkin and H. H. Tucker. both of Coke 
Oven Ammonia Research Bureau. Col- 
umbus, Ohio: and H. F. Shelly. Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. (R): G. W. 
Shelhammer, Union Bag & Paper Corp.. 
Chicago: H. B. Siems;: Philip Shuey. 
Shuey & Co., Savannah. Ga.; and John 
Ys Mooar, Sturtevant Mill Co., Atlanta. 

a. 

Bottom row: Mr. & Mrs. W. R. Morgan. 
International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp.. Chicago: Thomas Morgan. AGRI- 
CULTURAL CHEMICALS; and Mr. & 
Mrs. Tom Ware. International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Chicago. Mr. 
& Mrs. Travis S. Whitsel. Union Special 
Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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In the Photos: 


Top row, (L to R) Judge D. S. Murph. 
retired secretary of NFA; Wm. S. Rit- 
nour; Dorothy Freyeisen and Miriam C. 
Vance, all of NFA staff. (Center photo) 
T. W. Crady. North American Fertilizer 
Co., Louisville. Ky.; George V. Savitz. 
International Minerals & Chemical Corp.. 
New York: Wm. Lehmann, Chilean 
Nitrate Sales Corp.. New York: and 
Judge Murph again. (R) Rodney C. 


Berry. president, A Association 
of Fertilizer Control Officials, Richmond. 
Va. and B. D. Cl i » Cl 


S. C.. past president of A.A.F.C.O. 


Center row: H. R. Krueger. Phillips 
Chemical Co., Bartlesville.Okla.; Charles 
A. Woodcock, St. Regis Paper Co.. Chi- 
cago; Arch Carswell. St. Regis Paper 
Co., New York: and John F. Gruber, St. 
Regis Paper Co., Baltimore, Md. (Center) 


Ira P. MacNair, “Agricultural Chem- 
icals,” New York: Governor Elbert N. 
Carvel. Valiant Fertilizer Co. Laurel. 
Del.; Gus Ashcraft, Ashcraft-Wilkinson 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; and Trenton Tunnell. 
also of Ashcraft-Wilkinson. (R) Pres- 
ident-emeritus J. W. Turrentine, Amer- 
ican Potash Institute, Washingt D. C. 
and its present head, Dr. H. B. Mann. 


Bottom row: LeRoy Donald. Lion Oil 
Co., El Dorado,, Arkansas; Kinchen 
O'Keefe. Southern Agricultural Fertilizer 
Co.. Clarksdale, Miss.; and Mr. & Mrs. 
M. G. Field, Meridian Fertilizer Co.. 
Hattiesburg. Miss. (Center) Mr. & Mrs. 
Doyle Patterson. Farm Belt Fertilizer & 
Chemical Co., Kansas City. Mo.; and 
Mr. & Mrs. L. G. Porter, U.S.D.A., Wash- 
ington. D.C. (R) Niel Bass, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, Wilson Dam, Ala.: 
Rep. Thomas Abernethy: and Senator 
Clinton P. Anderson. New Mexico. 
former Secretary of Agriculture. 


in world-wide terms”, Mr. Ander- 
son declared. Each day we are re 
minded that the whole world has 
shrunk and we cannot afford to limit 
our consideration to any one coun- 
try or even one hemisphere. It should 
be pretty obvious that we cannot en- 
joy isolation in any sense. What 
happens in Asia today affects us as 
surely as if it happened next door. 

“Three hundred years ago 
there were” about ™% billion people 
in the whole world. Today there are 
two and a third billion — an in- 
crease of almost five times. The 
world’s population has more than 
doubled in the last century. In re- 
cent decades and spite of two 
world wars, the population has been 
increasing at the rate of about one 


in 


percent each decade.” 
(Continued on Page 99) 
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Agricultural Crop Yields 
Gain Tremendously through 


Use of Pesticides 


REMENDOUS gains in crop 

yields result each year from 

the use of insecticides through- 
out the United States. The extent 
to which growers depend upon the 
use of pesticides in the production 
of food and fibre can be illustrated 
by a few examples of widespread in 
festations which have been controlled 
successfully by use of chemicals. In 
sects take a continuous toll of agri- 
crops. The abundance of 
these insect pests varies because of 
weather and other conditions so that 
epidemic 


cultural 


periodically they attain 


proportions and cause tremendous 
To combat these pests 


enormous quantities of 


crop losses 
successfully, 
insecticidal formulations are re 
quired. The estimated expenditure 
for insecticides per se in 1948 was 
about 60 million dollars and most 
of this was used to control pests 
attacking agricultural crops. Since 
growers realize that insecticides rep 
resent a major item of cost, they do 
not use more than the amount neces 
sary to produce good crops. Some of 
the outstanding benefits derived from 
insecticides in recent years are noted 
} indicate the 


mre to great 
that these chemicals have on our ag 


impact 


ncultural economy 


Cedling Moth Control Pays 

RUIT insects must be controlled 
F or the grower will go out of 
business. If it were not for insecti 
cidal control of various apple pests, 
production would be greatly cur 
tailed and much of the fruit reach- 
ing the market would be unfit for 


human consumption. Apple growers 


formerly spent $100 an acre for the 


control of these insect pests. The al 


ternative is a wormy crop and when 
this reaches 30 to 40 percent, par- 
ticularly in years of fairly low prices, 
the crop is practically a total loss. 
Before the advent of DDT the an- 
nual loss figure attributed to the 
codling moth, alone, was placed at 
50 million dollars 
Beginning in 1946, DDT re- 
placed older insecticides in the insect 
control spray schedules in all except 
the most northern apple-producing 
areas. The rapidity with which 
DDT came into use and displaced 
older materials is indicated by ob 
serving the number of pounds of in- 
secticides used in the Yakima Valley, 
Washington, from 1945 through 
1948. These figures are as follows: 
Year Lead Arsenate 
1945 3,942,000 
1946 6,121,000 
1947 92,33 
1948 24,640 


chloride or propylene dichloride) now 
used throughout the country for the 
control of the peach tree borer has 
enabled growers to realize an an- 
nual profit of about three million 
dollars. Heretofore, this insect either 
weakened or killed peach trees and 
reduced the profitable life of the or- 
chards by as much as 50 percent. 


Grasshopper Control 

RASSHOPPERS are destroy- 
G ers of a wide range of crops. 
Their abundance and destruction 
varies widely—both geographically 
and from year to year. In the sum- 
mer of 1948, about 8,700,000 acres 
of crops and pasture lands in the 


Cryolite 50 Percent DDT 
6,744,000 700 
§.573,000 673,000 
2,613,000 
1,825,000 


398,000 


87,325 


Because of the great effective- 
ness of DDT against the codling 
moth, the average number of cover 
spray applications has been reduced 
from seven or eight to four. Prior 
to the availability and use of DDT, 
annual apple losses due to the cod- 
ling moth amounted to about 15 
percent of the crop value; now it 
percent. In 
DDT, 
codling 
1948 


averages about 3 to § 
spite of the general use of 
attributable to the 
moth for the years 1944 to 
amounted to $9,176,000 


losses 


Borer Control Benefits 
EVELOPMENT of 
sive, easily-applied insecticides 
ethylene di- 


inexpen- 


(paradichlorobenzene 


midwestern, and western 


$68,000,000 were 


central, 
states valued at 
protected from grasshopper damage 
through the use of control measures, 
principally insecticides. In 1949, the 
value of crops destroyed by grasshop- 
pers was estimated at 27 million dol- 
lars whereas the value of crops saved 
by insecticidal control was placed at 
72 million dollars—a saving of $35 
for each control dollar spent 
These savings were predicated 
upon research studies and practical 
field tests that showed chlordane and 
toxaphene to be highly effective for 
the control of many species of grass- 
hoppers under a variety of condi- 
tions. Procedures have been developed 
that permit the use of these mater- 
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by 


Dr. F. C. Bishopp 


Assistant Chief. Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


ials without appreciable risk from 
the residues left on the crops. Ex- 
perience with these materials to date 
leaves little doubt that they can be 
used effectively and without creating 
a health hazard. Care should be 
taken, however, to see that minimum 
dosages are used, applications prop- 
erly timed, and an effort made to keep 
the grasshopper population  sup- 
pressed to the point where only a 
minimum number of insecticide ap- 
plications are necessary. 

A relatively new insecticide, 
aldrin, in dosages of one to two oun- 
ces of the technical material per acre 
in one or two gallons of solvent, 
has afforded a high degree of grass- 
hopper control on crops and range 
lands. Over 3 million acres of crop 
land were treated during 1950 in 
Canada, and 
fully in cooperative 
programs in the United States. The 


it was used success- 


experimental 


total per acre cost for the treatment 
is approximately 70 cents—a rather 
small expenditure for the protection 
of important that otherwise 


might be totally destroyed. 


ere IPs 


Greenbug Controlled 

N 1950 over a million acres of 
I small grain in Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Kansas became heavily infested 
with greenbugs that occurred in out- 
break numbers and threatened to de- 
stroy the crops. Fortunately, experi- 
mental work showed that parathion 
was effective against this pest for 
which there was no previously known 
practical Preliminary field 
tests were so successful that many 
made applications with 
equipment or 
commercial 


control. 


growers 


sought the 
operators 


ground 
services of 
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using aircraft to treat their fields 
with this insecticide. It is estimated 
that the outbreak 
saved farmers several millions of dol- 


control of this 


lars and made available large quan 
tities of needed small grains. 

Assuming that 653,936 acres 
of wheat were treated with insecti- 
cides that resulted in an increase of 
4 bushels per acre, the Oklahoma 
wheat crop was increased by 2,615,- 
744 bushels. At $2 per bushel, this 
wheat would have been worth $5,- 
213,488. Farmers expended approxi- 
mately $1,307,872 in making the in- 
secticidal application, thus a net in- 
crease of $3,923,616 was obtained. 
Of course the cost of harvesting 
these additional bushels should be 
considered. Although it is difficult 
to separate greenbug losses from 
that of drought, the most reliable 
estimate places the greenbug loss at 
approximately 22 million bushels of 
wheat, 2 million bushels of oats, and 
800,000 bushels of barley 

In one series of field tests in 
Louisiana, nearly twice as much su- 
gar per acre was produced by killing 
soil-inhabiting wireworms with insec- 
ticides. Soil infested with 
pests produced only 27 tons of sugar- 
cane, and 4,500 pounds of sugar per 
acre, while treated soil in which the 
killed produced 


nearly 47 tons of cane and over 


these 


wireworms were 
8,000 pounds of sugar per acre. 
The finely ground stems of 
the ryania plant have been found 
to be as satisfactory as cryolite for 
the control of the sugarcane borer 
in Louisiana. This material was first 
recommended for grower use in 1950 
and gave good control of the borer 
sugarcane 


on over §,000 acres of 


treated for the control of this pest 

Another example 
control of Velvetbean Caterpillars, 
one of the most widespread and in- 
tense outbreaks of which occurred 
in 1946. The prompt application of 
several reduced the 
losses to several crops, Dust mixtures 
containing from 2.5 percent 
DDT applied at rates of 12 to 20 


pounds per acre gave faster action 


coneerns 


insecticides 


to 3 


against the caterpillars than cryolite 
or calcium arsenate and resulted in 
generally higher control. The coop- 
Operative control between 
Federal and State agencies and the 
growers resulted in an estimated suv 
ing of $10,000,000 to the growers 
of peanuts in Georgia, $5,000,000 
te growers. of peanut and soybean 
crops in Alabama, and $50,000 to 
producers of soybeans in South Caro- 


lina. 


program 


Corn Losses Reduced 

HE corn earworm is one of the 

most destructive insect enemies 
of ear corn and occurs throughout 
the United States wherever corn is 
grown. It is practically impossible to 
grow sweet corn in the south with- 
out the use of insecticides to control 
Even in the north the 
heavy. Now, 
growers can save from 60 to 90 per- 


this insect 
losses are however, 
cent of their crops from corn ear- 
worm damage by use of machine ap- 
plications of oil emulsion sprays con- 
taining Although field 
corn is not so severely injured, it 
has been estimated that 2 percent of 
this crop is destroyed annually bv 
the earworm. Conservatively  esti- 
mated, the loss to the field-corn crop, 
alone, amounts to more than $75, 
Thus, the Amer 


approximately 


insecticides. 


000,000 annually 
ican farmer 
2,000,000 acres of corn each 


grows 
year 
to feed the earworm unless measures 
are taken to control it. 

The European 
caused a loss to corn growers of 
nearly $5,000,000 in 1941. Subse 
quently, the pest invaded new terri- 
tories until, in 1948, there were 29 
States known to be infested. In 1948, 


corn borer 


*Excerpt from testimony presented before 
Delaney Committee, May 22, 1951. 
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losses from the corn borer exceeded 
$103,000,000 ot which sweet-corn 
growers suffered more than $4,000, 
000 damage. The total loss of corn 
in 1949 was about 349,635,000 bush 
els as compared with nearly 100 
100,000 bushels lost in 1948. Fortun 
uitely, the damag 


much 


during 1930 was 
reduced Insecticides = are 
known to be effective against this in 
sect and must he used if growers in 
a profit 


many areas are to produc 


ible crop of corn 


DPT and Potato Yields 


OTATO producers in the 
P United States find it necessary 
to use insecticides to protect their 
crops from insect defoliators such as 


potato beetle and flea 


beetles, as well as from psyllida, leaf 


the Colorad 


hoppers, and aphids that suck out 


the plant juices. Other pests—in 
wireworms, potato tube 
he tuber flea beetle 


tubers or lower 


cluding 
worm, and ¢ 
either destroy ch 
the grade because of feeding scars 
Potato production may also be sz 
iffected by diseases that are 
psyllids and 


1wusly 
transmitted by aphids 
leafhoppers. Certain of these insects 
occur each year in destructive num 
hers while others may he limited to 
particular regions and cause damage 
periodically 
Fairly good control of the 
above-mentioned pests has been ob 
tained for many years with arsenical, 
nicotine, and rotenous insecticides 
However, it was not until! DDT was 
generally used on the potato crop 
that production on a per-acre basis 
increased materially. In 1945 the 
average yield of potatoes in the 
United States was 155 bushels per 
acre. In 1946, largely because of the 
use of DDT, the yield was 186 bush 
els—and it increased yearly until, in 
1949, it was 211 bushels per acre 
In Maine, the production of pota 
toes rose from 261 bushels per acre 
in 1945 to 450 bushels per acre for 
1949 
Tomato Yields Increased 
N California, during 1949, ap- 
I proximately 66,500 acres of to 
matoes were treated by airplane with 


10 percent DDT dust at 65 pounds 


48 


per acre, for the control of the to- 
mato fruitworm, using 4,322,500 
pounds of a DDT insecticide. A to 
tal of 18,408 acres were treated with 
sulfur for tomato russet mite con 
trol, using about 460,000 pounds of 
sulfur 

Without this treatment for 
mite control it would be impossible 
to produce a normal crop of toma 
toes in California, and it is to be 
expected that a 15 to 25 percent 
loss of tomatoes would occur from 


tomato fruitworm damage 


Reduction in Weevil Losses 


URING 1949-1950 3,840 Lou 
D isiana growers dusted 306,020 
bushels of seed potatoes with 48,416 
pounds of 10 percent DDT. In ad- 
dition, 1,480,055 


bushels in 231 


commercial storages were dusted 
withthe same material. As a result 
of control activities it is estimated 
that the weevil losses in the Loui: 
iana control areas, alone, were rn 
duced 2-44 
1946. The 


which the pea weevil developed in 


million dollars since 


growing of dried peas in 


the same area with green peas re- 
sulted in a heavy infestation of the 
green market product with weevil 
grubs. It hecame necessary for the 
seed-pea industry and the dried-pea 
industry to move from the East to 
the West C 


Wweeyv | 


vast because of the pea 
However, the 
pea weevil soon became a pest of 
dried peas in the West and infesta- 
tions of trom 70 to 90 percent of 


infestations 


green peas occurred in some un 
treated fields. Fortunately, the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
developed insecticide control methods 
that enabled processors of green peas 
to market a product that would not 
be subject to condemnation because 
of wormy peas. The development of 
effective control measures eliminated 
the pea weevil threat to the essen 
tial canning and frozen food indus- 
tries in Washington, Oregon, Utah, 
and Idaho 


increases of Milk, Beef 
cause damage 


| pees 
chiefly through depletion of 


blood of the animals and through ir- 
ritation and annoyance. Dairy cattle 


lose weight and there is a decrease 
in milk production of at least 10 
percent during severe hornfly seasons 
Pyrethrum and methoxychlor insec- 
ticides give complete control at a 
nominal cost 

On the livestock front, the 
importance of controlling horntflies, 
lice, stable flies, and other pests was 
demonstrated in a recent test in Kan 
sas where 8,000 range cattle in 16 
counties were treated with DDT 
The added gains in weight for the 
treated animals ranged from 17 to 
131 pounds a head or, roughly, an 
average of 50 pounds. Kansas cattle- 
men figure that ¥ cents worth of 
DDT per steer gave a gain worth 
around $10. It is estimated that Colo- 
rado farmers and ranchers, in a 
single recent year, gained more than 
$4,500,000 as a result of treating 
1,638,750 cattle, sheep, and hogs to 


control insect infestations 


Cotton Insect Control 

E value of using new insecti- 

cides for cotton insect control 
was demonstrated in two commun 
ity-wide experiments undertaken by 
the Department in central Texas in 
1949. Nineteen adjoining fields in 
one community were dusted or 
sprayed with insecticides. Fourteen 
fields in another nearby community 
received no insecticide dusts. The 
yield in lint cotton was 415 pounds 
per acre from the treated fields as 
compared with 178 pounds from the 
untreated fields. The net profit was 
about $54 per acre. 

A similar large-scale test car- 
ried out in 1990 gave an average net 
gain of $74.84 per acre. It is obvious 
that if this type of control had been 
applied to the entire heavily infested 
cotton area that we would not now 
be faced with the present shortage 
of urgently needed cotton 

In 1950, a year of heavy boll 

population, cotton farmers 
put up a good—but expensive—fight 
which, however, turned out to be 
highly profitable. The use of calcium 
arsenate, alone, or one of the new 


weevil 


organic insecticides—or in combina- 
tion—enabled some farmers to make 
a bale per acre. In some sections, 


(Turn to Page 105) 
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American Plant Food Council 


Speakers Place Emphasis on 


Fertilizer’s Importance toU.S. 


HE increasingly important role 
T of the fertilizer industry as a 

key to success in maintaining 
democratic principles was empha- 
sized at the 6th annual meeting of 
the American Plant Food Council at 
the Homestead Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 14-17. Addresses by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan, APFC president Paul T. 
Truitt, and by Senators Allen J. 
Ellender and Karl E. Mundt key- 
noted this theme. 

The schedule for the first day 
of the convention included registra- 
tion, and a meeting of the APFC 
board of directors in the evening. 
Opening the convention proper on 
June 15, W. T. Wright, F. S. Roys- 


ter Guano Co., Norfolk, Va., chair- 
man of the executive committee pre- 
sided and introduced the speakers 
of the morning. 

President Truitt, in his debut 
before the group, declared that the 
best way to kill off foreign ideolo- 
gies is to do it with a “full dinner 
pail” and an abundance of good liv- 
ing. He emphasized further that “fer- 
tilizer is a key factor in a plentiful 
food supply. 

“Fertilizers bring more abun- 


Members of panel appearing at Home- 
stead. Front row. (L to R): President 
Paul T. Truitt: Secretary Brannan: Paul 
T. Sanders and Ferdie Deering. Stand- 
ing (L to R): Robert A. Wall: Edwin 
Bay: Dr. R. Frank Poole and Phil Alampi. 


dant production which in turn re- 
duces the high cost of living,” he 
said. “The public must be made to 
understand the ‘why and wherefore’ 
of its food supply. The importance 
of abundant use of fertilizer and 
other sound land management prac- 
tices must be understood by the pub- 
lic as a whole before this (the fer- 
tilizer) industry can make its great- 
est contribution to the public wel- 
fare. 

“Consumers may have to 
tighten their belts, but not because 
the fertilizer industry is unwilling 
to produce and distribute plant food 
needed to grow large crops or because 
the farmers are unwilling to coop- 
erate. This industry will produce the 
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In the photos below: (Top row, L. to 
R.): Three members of the APFC ex- 


ecutive committee chat with Pres. 
Truitt. They are: C. Cecil Arledge. Va- 
Carolina hemical Corp., Rich 


Mr. Porterfield was a member of the 
convention hospitality committee, and 
Mr. Dickinson was chairman of the 
tennis committee. James F. Doetsch, 

ident. Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp.. 


George E. Pettit, Potash Company of 
America. New York. chairman: John V. 
Collis, Federal Chemical Co., Louisville. 
Ky.. and Paul T. Truitt. At right is W. 
T. Wright. master of ceremonies at ban- 
quet. 


Second row: James R. Rossman. pres- 
ident. Woodruff Fertilizer Works. Inc.. 
North Haven. Conn., and Kenneth D. 
Morrison, president. Naco Fertilizer Co., 
Charleston. S. C. At banquet speakers’ 
table: Ferdie Deering. Mrs. H. E. Myers. 
Manhattan, Kansas; Rep. Harold D. 
Cooley. N. Carolina. chairman of the 
House Agriculture Committee: and Mrs. 
C. Cecil Arledge. 


Third row: W. B. Porterfield, U. S. 
Potash Co., Richmond, Va.. and A. J. 
Dickinson, V-C Corp.. also of Richmond. 


New York: and Ralph B. Douglass, pres- 
ident. Smith-Douglass Co.. Ind., Nor- 
folk, Va. Mr. Douglass was chairman 
of the Council's first executive com- 
mittee. 


Bottom Row: Louis H. Wilson. secre- 
tary and director of information of the 
APFC; Paul D. Sanders and Fesdie Deer- 
ing. A. Douglas Strobhar. president. 
Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co. 
Savannah, Ga.;: Omar Sanders. Fertilizer 
Industries, Inc.. New York: Edwin Bay. 
president. National Association of Coun- 
ty Agricultural Agents. Springfield. Ill; 
I. G. Porter. Fertilizer Division, U.S.D.A.. 
Washington. D. C.; and John Heimburg- 
er, General Counsel, House Agriculture 
Cc itt Washingt D. C. (All 
photos this page by American Plant 
Food Council) 


kinds and quantities of plant foods 
farmers demand, insofar as the sup- 
ply of raw materials and scientific 
knowledge will permit.” 

Truitt, viewing the out- 
look for fertilizers, reported 
is considerable well-informed opin- 
ion in the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture that the demand for and 
use of plant foods will double in 
the 1950-60 decade.” He said that 
already “expansion is taking place in 
the nitrogen and potash fields,” but 
called attention to the present short- 
age of sulfur and sulfuric acid, which 
is “vexing 


“there 


agriculture, Government 
and the industry alike.” 

“In its relatively short his- 
tory, the fertilizer industry has made 
an enviable record of achievement,” 
he said, pointing out that during the 
past decade the use of commercial 
than doubled 
almost tripled.” 

Following president Truitt on 
the program, was Senator Ellender, 
chairman of the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, who told the convention 
that “tampering seriously with the 
farm program would 
be a little short of national suicide” 


fertilizers “has more 
in fact, 


present basic 


and defended the economic position 
of the farmer who he said has be- 
come a “whipping boy” and “the 
victim of the most unjust smear can- 
paign of modern times.” 
In his address, titled “Agri- 
Our First Line of Defense” 
the Senator charged that pressure 
groups have concentrated on the far- 
mer and have tried to attribute to 
him all the guilt for present-day 
high prices. He emphasized that 
“there is no earthly reason why the 
farmer should not be afforded some 
protection in our economy 


culture 


and cer- 
tainly he is entitled to a living wage, 
but he is powerless to deal effectively 
in the market-place with the highly 
organized interests opposing him.” 

“Tt was because the farmer is 
more or less helpless to cope with the 
odds against him that the Congress 
saw fit to lend him a helping hand,” 
the Senate Agriculture 
Chairman said. 


Committee 
“Unless and until a 
better (farm) plan can be formu- 
lated, we will do well to stay with 
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and improve the present one,” he 
said. “We should improve it as the 
needs from year to year change, but 
any radical alteration of the present 
system would be most unwise, to say 
the very least. I base my conclusions 
upon one major premise: we must 
maintain a strong, agricultural econ- 
omy. The history of the world is re- 
plete with nations which have per- 
mitted their agriculture to wither 
away. England is a prime example. 
It has been said many times before 
that agriculture is the bedrock of 
our national existence and continued 
leadership. We must keep agricul- 
ture strong and healthy.” 

Senator Ellender termed the 
fertilizer industry “one of the most 
vital groups in our whole program” 
emphasizing that in backing up the 
farmer with the means of maintain- 
ing and increasing his yields, fertil- 
izer manufacturers are the key men 
behind the key men.” 

“To my mind,” he continued, 
“the dilemma that faces the farmer 
can be solved only by one method. 
That is by a substantial increase in 


Eight new members were elected to 
the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Plant Food Council at the con- 
vention for terms expiring June 30, 
1954, as follows: 

C. B. Clay, Cotton States Fertilizer 
Company, Macon, Ga.; J. C. Crissey, 
G.L.F. Soil Building Service, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Wallace B. Hicks, Wilson & 
Toomer, Jacksonville, Fla.; R. R- Hull, 
I. P. Thomas & Son Company, Cam- 
den, N. J.; Kenneth D. Morrison, Naco 
Fertilizer Company, Charleston, S. C.; 
John R. Riley, Jr., Spencer Chemic: al 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; J.‘ A. 
Roberts, Pioneer Phosphate Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa; and M. W. Whip- 
ple, Olds & Whipple, Inc., Hartford, 
Conn. 

Paul Prosser of The Baugh & Sons 
Company, Baltimore, Md., was elected 
to fill the unexpired term of W. 
Rupp, retired executive of the same 
firm, expiring June 30, 1952. 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council, were elected as 
follows: 

George E. Petitt,* Potash Company 
of America, Washington, D. C.; C. 
Cecil Arledge, Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Corp., Richmond, Va.; John V. 
Collis, Federal Chemical Company, 
Louisville, Ky.; C. B. Robertson, Rob- 
ertson Chemical Corp., Norfolk, Va.; 
John E. Sanford, Armour Fertilizer 
Works, Atlanta, Ga.; and W. T. 
Wright (ex officio member) F. S. 
Royster Guano Company, Norfolk, 
Va. 


© Chairman of Committee. 


Photos below: 


Top row. L to R: Jj. M. Rawlings, F. S. 
Royster Guano Co., Montgomery. Ala.: 
James F. Doetsch, Chilean Nitrate Sales 
Corp.. New York: W. T. Wright. F. S. 
Royster Guano Co., Norfolk: and Thomas 
Abernethy. House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, Washington, D. C. (R) Seated: 
Joseph A. Howell. president. Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va. 
and George E. Pettit. Potash Co. of 
America, chairman of the APFC execu- 
tive committee. (Standing) A. B. Jack- 
son. Auderson Fertilizer Co., Inc., Ander- 
son, S. C.; Edwin Pate, Dixie Guano 
Co., Laurinburg, N. C.; Edward Smith: 
Ed. Ryland. V-C Corp., Richmond; and 
H. B. Mann, president. Potash Institute 
of America, Washington. D. C. 


Second row: Ed. Phillips, GLF Soil 
Building Service. New York: Harold C. 
Haase, Ochoa Fertilizer Corp.. New 
York: R. B. Lenhart. GLF Soil Building 
Service. New York: and John W. Hall. 


Potash Co. of America. Washington. 
D. C. Right: American Cyanamid Co. 
group at lunch at Casino. (L to R): 
Ralph F. Allen; Paul Shafer: William J. 
Rabel; Frank H. Cappy and C. M. Nes- 
bitt. 


Third row: Richard W. Goldihwaite. 
Lion Oil Co., El Dorado, Ark.; W. E. 
Shelburne. Armour Fertilizer Works, At- 
lanta, Ga.; B. M. Machen, Lion Oil Co.; 
and W. H. Appleton. Potash Co. of 
America. (R) Herbert Respegs. Southern 
Fertilizer & Chemical Co.. Savannah. 
Ga. F. R. Anspach, LP. Thomas Co.. 
Camden, N. J.; and W. W. Harley. So. 
Fertilizer & Chemical Co, Savannah. 


Bottom row: Group of ladies form 

party “between times” at convention. 
(R) Sen. Allen J. Ellender. Washington. 
D. C.; S. K. Bradley. Union Bag & 
Paper Co.. New York: J. A. Monroe, 
Smith-Douglass Co., Norfolk; and R. C. 
a Thurston Chemical Co., Joplin. 
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the efficiency of American farming 
And the primary method of increas- 
ing farm efficiency is by increasing 
the soil productivity.” 

Senator Ellender asserted “the 
most practical way of increasing pro- 
duction over the next few years . 

is by heavier application and wider 
use of fertilizers,” adding that “our 
soil must be kept up at all costs.” 

“Today,” he continued, “15 
percent of our population lives on 
farms and works in agricultural pur- 
suits for 6 percent of the national 
income. Unless we bolster the posi 
tion of the American farmer, this 
percentage will shrink yet more and 
more and some day our country will 
awaken and find itself critically short 
of basic food and fibre products.” 

Senator Ellender re-empha- 
sized that “our soil must be main- 
tained at all cost,” and asserted “fer 
tilizer is one of the tools that will 
enable us to do the job of keeping 
our fields fertile and our farms pro- 
ductive.” 

Dr. H. E. Myers, head of the 
agronomy department, Kansas State 
College at Manhattan, addressed the 
convention following Sen. Ellender. 
Dr. Myers declared that “if the hu- 
man dietary level is to be improved, 
livestock products must be increased” 
and emphasized “fertilizers play a big 
part in quantity (feed) produc: 
tion” necessary to reach the goal. He 
spoke on “Fertilizer Use in Relation 
to Animal Nutrition.” 

“Crops are produced largely 
as food for humans either directly 
or indirectly,” Dr. Myers said. “Sat 
isfactory nutritional standards for 
the human race call for increased 
consumption of animal products. The 


human population of the world has 
increased and is continuing to in 
crease at a relatively rapid rate. 
Therefore, even to maintain the pro- 
portion of animal products in the 
human diet as it now exists, it is 
necessary that the production of 
livestock products be increased. If 
the human dietary level is to be im- 
proved, livestock products must be 
increased still further. In order to 
increase livestock products in the 
United States it is necessary to in- 
crease the total feed supply. Most 
of the increase in feed production 
must of necessity come from acres 
already in production”, he said. This 
line of reasoning suggests that one 
of the most important considerations, 
so far as the effect of fertilizers on 
the livestock feed problem is con- 
cerned in relation to human nutri- 
tion, is to increase the total feed 
production as well as its quality.” 

“An inadequate total digest- 
ible nutrient intake (by farm ani- 
mals) can be corrected by an increase 
in the quantity of feed crops pro- 
duced.” Dr. Myers said. “Fertilizers 
play a big part in quantity produc- 
tion. Low protein content may be 
corrected by producing legumes by 
applications of fertilizer and lime.” 


Brannan Looks Ahead 
ECRETARY of = Agriculture 


Charles F. Brannan was the 
first speaker of the Saturday morn 


Below. (L to R): President Truitt de- 
livering his address: Warren Belser and 
C. M. Nesbitt. American Cyanamid Co. 
Senator Ellender as he addressed the 
convention; Dr. Myers during his talk: 
and Mr. & Mrs. Rodney C. Berry. Rich- 
mond, Va. 


ing session. He emphasized the im- 
portance of having an adequate sup- 
ply of fertilizers and_ insecticides, 
the farmer's tools of production, to 
produce enough food and fibre to 
meet the demands of the times. He 
said that the U.S.D.A. is working 
to assist private industry to increase 
nitrogen fertilizer production, and 
added that “it is conceivable that in 
an extreme emergency, additional 
plant capacity could be built by the 
Government as was done in World 
War II", but the Secretary empha- 
sized that “it goes without saying 
that the Government prefers that 
private industry carry the ball” and 
the Department will give what help 
it can to private industry in getting 
the job done. (The secretary's com- 
plete text will appear in the July 
Issue ) 


Forum on Fertilizer 


ISCUSSING “Fertilizers Con- 

tribution to Better Living’, a 
sixeman panel was featured as the 
second half of the Saturday morning 
program. Introduced by Louis H. 
Wilson, secretary and director of 
information for the Council, Dr. 
Paul D. Sanders, editor of The 
Southern Planter, Richmond, V4a., 
acted as moderator. The forum fea- 
tured addresses by the officials of 
the American Agricultural Editors’ 
Association, of which Dr. Sanders 
is a past president; the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, National Association of Radio 
Farm Directors, National Association 
County Agricultural Agents and Na- 
tional Vocational Agricultural Tea- 


(Turn to Page 95) 
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ITH the use of insecticides 
W so firmly established as an 

indispensable part of the 
agricultural economy in the United 
States, it is sometimes difficult to 
realize that in some other parts of 
the world, pest control is still in its 
infancy. In Cuba, for instance, the 
history of insecticidal application is 
so relatively short that one of the first 
pioneers in agricultural pest control 
is continuing to do a flourishing busi- 
ness in Havana. He is Frederico G. 
Morales, who manufactures and sells 
pest control materials and acts as 
an effective educational medium 
throughout the entire island area. A 
subscriber to Agricultural Chemicals 
and to the bulletins of various ayri- 
cultural experiment stations of the 
U.S., he translates much of the tech- 
nical information into a form under- 


Pesticides 


standable to the Cubans, reprints it 
and distributes it widely. Thus, the 
science of controlling agricultural in- 
sects and plant diseases is being prop- 
agated at an increasing rate through 
the efforts of this manufacturer. 


Mr. Morales stated in a re- 
cent interview that he has been ap- 
plying nicotine dust since about 
1921 and mixing insecticidal dust 
since 1928. During the intervening 


In the Photo 


Mr. Morales maintains an efficient 
office staff to keep up with the admin- 
istrative end of the business. He is 
seated in the center of the photo. The 
company supplies pesticides for most of 
the Island community. 


years he has played an important 
part in the development of the Cuban 
pesticide industry, as his thriving 
business attests. 

Insect problems in Cuba are 
numerous, due largely to the climate. 
In fact, it was just this problem 
which pushed him into the insecti- 
cide business. Following the family 
tradition of more than 200 years in 
agriculture, Mr. Morales discovered 
that insects were his greatest prob- 
lem in crop raising. The citrus black 
fly defied all efforts at control, so 
the young agriculturist boarded a 
ship and made inquiry in the U.S. 
about control of this and other pests. 
The information gained from this 
trip inspired him to tell others about 
the insecticides, and thus Cuba's 
pioneer got his start. 

The present insecticide plant 
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in Havana is probably unique in that 
it boasts a large neon sign which 
can be seen for miles; operates its 
mixing facilities in a show-window 
setup, and does a large-volume retail 
business directly from the plant. The 
location is ideal, being at the junc- 
tion point of three main roads over 
which hundreds of growers must pass 
to reach the market. Thus the big 
sign and attractive show window 
play an important part in letting 
these people know where to purchase 
insecticides. (Tropical Agriculture, 
S.A. features “Black Leaf” insecti- 
cides made by Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., Richmond, Va.) 
Mr. Morales is trying to edu- 
cate his people in preventive pest 
control measures. The tendency is 
to wait until an infestation of insects 
or plant disease is well under way 
before doing anything about it. Po- 
tato growers, for instance, he says, 
“wait until blight appears, then they 
put their hands on their heads in 
despair and begin telephoning, wir- 
ing and hurrying to the store for 
copper fungicides. And then they 
just dump it on in desperation!” 
Mr. Morales states that this type of 
“control” is gradually being offset 
by a more calm and scientific ap- 
proach, but the going is difficult be- 
cause of the general attitude of the 
people. They resist sales efforts, hav- 
ing become wary from previous ex- 
ploitations in other fields, but prog- 
ress is being made. “Insecticides and 
fungicides are hardly beginning in 
Cuba yet”, Mr. Morales says. He 
looks forward to the day when ac- 
ceptance will be complete and be- 
lieves that day is not too far off. 
In addition to his agricultural 
interests, Mr. Morales has been an 
important figure in Cuban politics 
and civic affairs for many years. 
Although now retired from politics, 
he counts among his personal friends 
presidents, generals and others in 
high places not only in Cuba but in 
the U.S. as well. His presidency of 
the Havana Rotary Club and of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the Re- 
public of Cuba, plus his active part 
in international Chamber of Com- 
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merce activities have combined to 
make him a well known figure at in- 
ternational gatherings in various 
parts of the world. He has been made 
an honorary citizen by mayors of 


His 


all of the Gulf Coast cities. 
latest honorary citizenship was be- 
stowed on him at the April NACA 
meeting by the mayor of Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Exterior view of “Tropical Agriculture, 
S.A.” in Havana. The neon sign, one 
of the largest in Cuba, may be seen for 
miles since plant is situated on top of 


INSECTICIDAS 
FUNGICIOAS 


a hill. Show windows at left enable 
customers to watch the efficient manu- 
facture of various insecticidal dusts for 
control of numerous insects in the area. 


One of the most important units in 
the plant is Mr. Morales’ blendor. made 
by A. E. Poulsen & Co., San Francisco. 
The owner declares that the machine 


cleanliness of the plant. Mr. Morales 
keeps up with American advances in 
pest control and wastes no time in 
dopti d ideas and equipment 


has helped maintain high producti 
at low cost. and also adds to the general 


for his own requirements. 
55 
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Now Availalle... 


of 
AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL 


by Stanley F. Bailey and Leslia M. Smith 


Professor of Entomology, U. of California Associate Professor of Entomology, U. of California 
192 Pages 


PRACTICAL handbook of agricultural pest control, designed for use by the custom 
sprayer, the pest control operator, farm advisor, agricultural chemical salesman and 
field worker is now ready. This handbook covers the agricultural chemicals (in- 

secticides, fungicides, herbicides, plant hormones, nutrient sprays, defoliants, etc), their 
rates of application, useful formulas, as well as chapters on fumigation, spray machines, 
toxicology, dusts and dusting, aircraft, and mosquito control. Use the coupon below for 
your copy now! 


CONTENTS 


The Commercial Agricultural Chemicals Rates of Application for Sprays 
Physical and Chemical Properties Dusts and Dusting 
Compatibility Aircraft 

Containers Mosquito Control 

Fumigants and Fumigation Hazards 

Toxicology and Residues Miscellaneous Topics 

Spray Oils and their Properties Tables and Formulas 

Spraying Machines Terms and Symbols 

Rates of Delivery of Spray Machines 


Send Check with Order 


INDUSTRY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
254 West 31st Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Enclosed is our check for $3.25 (Foreign and Canada $3.75) covering a copy of HANDBOOK of 


AGRICULTURAL PEST CONTROL. It is understood that we may return the book within ten days for a full 
refund. 


Company 
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Fertilizer Industry 
Moving Ahead in 752 


by 
J. E. Totman 


President. Summers Fertilizer Co., Baltimore, Md., 


and Chairman of the Board, 
National Fertilizer Association 


MPORTANT, almost radical, 
changes in the general fertilizer 


set-up characterized the fiscal 
year just closing. The Korean war 
and the threat of spreading hostilities 
have resulted in at least a partial 
reversion to the conditions and re- 
medial measures of World War II, 
with an acute situation developing 
with respect to sulfur supplies. 

During 1950, a total of 
5,192,184 tons of sulfur were pro- 
duced and 5,504,714 tons 
shipped, the result being that dur- 
ing the year, above-ground stocks 
were reduced by 312,530 tons. The 
alarming factor in the situation is 
that at the close of the year above- 
ground stocks amounted to less than 
six months’ supply at present ship- 
ping rates. Prior to World War II, 
at the close of 1939, stocks on hand 
equaled almost two years’ supply at 
the then shipping rate. 

In view of the domestic sup- 
ply situation, with little prospect of 
bringing into production new or ad- 
ditional sulfur sources for 1951, the 
Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, set quotas 
of crude sulfur for export during 
the first six months of 1951. The 
announced total for the half year 
is 480,000 long tons, not including 
exports to Canada. 

Exports during 1950 totaled 
1,086,495 tons, not including 354,- 
501 tons shipped to Canada. If ex- 
ports during the latter half of 1951 
continue at the first-half rate, total 
exports for 1951 will be only about 
100,000 tons less than those for 


were 
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1950 when no licensing program was 
in effect. This slight reduction will 
not make any considerable contribu- 
tion to the supply for United States 
industries. Unless there are further 
reductions in export quotas, sulfur 
for fertilizer use will continue to be 
in short supply. 

Although sulfur is not the 
only source of sulfuric acid used in 
the fertilizer industry, it is, of course, 
the principal one. Because of the 
utilization of all possible suppplies, 
including inventories as well as cur- 
rent receipts, the impact of the short- 
age has not been so critical during 
the present season as it quite surely 
will be if the situation continues. 


The supply of nitrogen ma- 
terials was about 20%, and the sup- 
ply of potash was about 15%, greater 
than the supplies for the preceding 
year. Total consumption of all fer- 
tilizers in continental United States 
during the calendar year 1950 was 
18,346,000 tons, an increase of more 
than 11 percent over the preceding 
year. 


Government Controls 
OVERNMENT control of es- 


sential materials and supplies 
has already begun. A sulfur alloca- 
tion order just issued prohibits the 
use by anyone of more sulfur in 
1951 than they used in 1950. 

Sulfuric acid has been placed 
under limited allocation. Buyers and 


*Delivered at the 26th Annual Convention, 
The National Fertilizer Association, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, June 12, 
1961. 


users of sulfuric acid in all states 
must certify to supppliers the end- 
uses to which this chemical would be 
put. In the westernmost eleven states, 
specific authorization by the Na- 
tional Production Authority to use 
or deliver sulruric acid is required. 
In the other states, suppliers must 
file applications with NPA but may 
use sulfuric acid, or deliver it to a 
purchaser who has filed a certificate 
of proposed use, without express au- 
thorization unless otherwise directed 
by NPA. To date there has been no 
government allocation of other fer- 
tilizer materials. 

Controls of steel, copper and 
aluminum are now scheduled for 
July 1, with perhaps controls of 
other materials accompanying or fol- 
lowing. On the assumption that the 
present world conditions will con- 
tinue, the impact of such controls on 
the fertilizer industry will become 
more and more pronounced with the 
passing of time. 

NPA Regulation 4, issued on 
February 27, permitted business en- 
terprises, under certain conditions, 
to apply priority ratings to orders 
for maintenance, repair and operat- 
ing supplies. On April 16, NPA is- 
sued an amendment to the Regula- 
tion which canceled, as to certain 
commodities, outstanding MRO ord- 
ers bearing priority DO-97, with the 
result that such items, many of them 
being of importance to the fertilizer 
industry, had to be purchased there- 
after in the open market. It is now 
contemplated that under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan a regulation 
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For general farm pest control — used os a residual spray for dairy 
borns, chicken houses, manure piles, garbage cons, dumps — use 
pressure sproy, bucket pump or other hand spray. Also may be 
used o8 @ paint on roosts, windows, doors, ceilings. Gives excellent 
control of poultry mites and lice when used on nests. 


ISOTOX ase 


Lindane® 


meet so many of your needs—so effectively 


1. Lindane is approved by U.S.D.A. for dairy 
barn fly control, and for direct application to 
dairy cows for lice and mange control. 

2. High potency, rapid action—and 3-way kill 
of pests (by contact, stomach poison and vapor 


action). 


and with unprecedented success for the control 
of wireworms and other pests by seed treatment 
—also for control of food and grain storage 
insect pests. 


Specify ISOTOX Insecticides or use ORTHO Lindone 


in your formulations. Write for free informative book- 


3. Widely used in control of many crop pests let containing the full story of the many uses of Lindane. 


*Approved name for the 99% + Pure Gomme lsomer’’ of Benzene Hexachloride. 


For livestock pest control—as a spray. For mange and lice on 
hogs. Effective kill of lice ond mange on dairy cattle, for sheep 
keds. Also for ticks, lice, horn flies, stable flies and mosquitoes on 
beef cattle ond horses. Also may be used as dust for control of lice 
on dairy cattle, and lice, ticks, mosquitoes, fleas and horn flies on 
horses, cattle, hogs ond goots os well as sheep ticks or keds. For 
pest control around milk plants, livestock, dairy barns, etc. 


¥8.°s te. © 
ORTHO. isoTOR 


For livestock pest control —as o dust 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 
World Leader in Scientific Pest Control 


Elizabeth 2, N. J.; Orlando, Fio.; 
Oklahoma City 4; St. Lovis, Mo.; 
Richmond, Colif. 


Offices Throughout U. S. A. 
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will be issued, effective on July 1, 
making provision for MRO priorities. 


In the early days of the emer- 
gency, apparently 
ignored insofar as direct recognition 
of its needs as compared with the 
needs of steel, rubber and petroleum 
industries was concerned. Following 
urgent protests, repre- 
sentatives have been appointed as 
advisors to the administrators of the 
emergency defense agencies. In ad- 
dition, four agricultural representa- 
tives have been appointed to serve 
on the President's National Advisory 
Board on Mobilization Policy. 


Price Controls 

O combat rising and inflationary 

prices, the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization, on January 26, issued its 
comprehensive General Ceiling Price 
Regulation. It included in its terms 
manufacturers, wholesalers anJ_ re 
tailers and the widest possible range 
of commodities, including fertilizers. 
It was admittedly a “stop-gap” order, 
intended to freeze prices at the De- 
cember 19—January 25 level pend- 
ing the issuance of regulations for 
individual commodities and different 
levels of distribution. 

On April 25, Ceiling Price 
Regulation No. 22, effective May 
28, was issued. (The effective date 
was later extended to July 2.) This 
regulation applies to sales of manu- 
factured goods by the manufacturers 
thereof, except sales at retail and 
sales of certain specifically exempted 
commodities. During the first month 
of this regulation the industry was 
repeatedly advised by OPS General 
that mixed fertilizers sold 
consumers 


agriculture was 


agricultural 


Counsel 
by manufacturers to 
through agents were not affected by 
the order. Later they rescinded this 
decision and advised that the sale of 
mixed fertilizers to farmers must 
comply with the provisions of this 
order. It is believed that a ceiling 
price regulation tailored specifically 
for fertilizers may be in effect before 
the 1952 season. 

Nonmetallic minerals such as 
sulfur are specifically exempted from 
the regulation. However, it may be 
that the exemption applies only to 
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the ores and not to “commodities 
produced or processed in whole or 
in part” from such ores. The OPS 
has currently ruled that phosphate 
rock and potash are in this class and 
are not covered by the order. How- 
ever, it is assumed that the interpre- 
tation is still subject to change. 

Another price regulation of in- 

terest to the fertilizer industry is 
CPR-34 whith, among other things, 
provides that a commission agent 
may apply to currently authorized 
prices the highest percentage com- 
mission rate that he charged on simi- 
lar transactions during the base per- 
iod. 

Rail Freight Rates 
ARLY this year the Interstate 
Commerce Commission was pe- 

titioned to authorize a general 6% 
increase in rail freight rates. Interim 
increases of 4% in some areas and 
2% in others were authorized by 
the Commission pending a hearing. 
These increases had hardly become 
effective when the railroads requested 
authorization for additional increases 
to 15%, this te include the interim 
increases granted on April 4. Such 
increases make substantial additions 
to the cost of fertilizer, and the As- 
sociation in pursuance of its cus 
tomary policy, is opposing them 
vigorously, 


Education Continues 

HE Association has kept in 

view its long-term objectives 
of educational work—the acquiring 
and dissemination of sound 
mation as to the what, the where, 
and the how of fertilizer use as the 
surest way to build an industry that 
will be successful from it own stand- 
point and from that of the public 
it serves. Three events stand out as 
parts of the continued and continu- 
program 


infor- 


ous development of that 
during the closing year. 
The book, Hunger Signs in 
Crops, continued to make its appeal 
to thoughtful persons in agriculture 
and to fill a need for an easily un- 
derstood book on plant nutrition. 
Already more than 50,000 copies of 
the recently revised edition have 
been sold, and orders continue. 


I can report also that within 
days the 324-page volume, The Pea- 
nut - The Unpredictable Legume, 
will be off the press. This well-illus- 
trated book, prepared by experts in 
the field, culminates years of work 
sponsored by the Association's Plant 
Food Research Committee | and 
brings together, between two covers, 
the latest information on the pro- 
duction, harvesting and storing of 
peanuts. 

Continuing its visual educa- 
tional work, the film, Deeper Acres, 
was released in April. This preduc- 
tion is designed to demonstrate the 
feasibility and wisdom of more in- 
tensive crop production on land al- 
ready under cultivation as compared 
with bringing more land into culti- 
vation. 

The “Organic School” 

DEVELOPMENT of special 
A interest to the fertilizer indus- 
try, in connection with the fulmina- 
tions of the so-called “organic school” 
of fertilizing, took place during the 
current year. In 1950, the Select 
Committee appointed by the House 
of Representatives to investigate the 
effect of chemicals, including fertil- 
izers, on human health, conducted 
hearings and heard extensive testi- 
mony. Representatives of the fertil- 
izer industry and agricultural scien- 
tists, including representatives of ex- 
periment stations and agricultural 
colleges, testified regarding the use 
and effect of fertilizers. On January 
3, 1951, the committee filed its re- 
port, in which it said in no uncertain 
terms: 

“No reliable evidence was 
presented that the use of chemical 
fertilizers has had a harmful or 
deleterious effect on the health of 
man or animal.” 

This unequivocal statement, 
made by the Congressional group 
having as its purpose the study of 
the point at issue, is a tangible pillar 
of strength supporting what we have 
always known to be the truth. The 
Association's publication Science vs. 
Witchcraft gives the facts as pre- 
sented by disinterested scientific 
authorities. 

(Turn to page 113) 
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ANNOUNCING! 
HIGH GRADE MURIATE OF 


POTASH WILL BE PRODUCED 
hur'and Potash Co. 
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] Further announcement will be made 


r of about completion of the Duval Plant 


andas to when deliveries can be made. 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON COMPANY HAVE BEEN APPOINTED AS 
EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS FOR DUVAL SULPHUR AND POTASH COMPANY 


Address All Communications to 


ASHCRAFT-WILKINSON CO. 


HOME OFFICE 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 
NORFOLK, VA. + CHARLESTON, S.C. « TAMPA, FLA. + GREENVILLE, MISS. 


DUVAL POTASH 02\tew tne tacrons 
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HE current sulfur shortage in 

the United States stems directly 

from our attempt to share our 
sulfur supplies with the rest of the 
world. This, essentially, is the view 
Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., presi 
dent of Freesport Sulphur Co., out 
lined at a press conference in New 
York City, June 12. U. S. produc- 
tion of sulohur which is currently 
two and a half times the pre-war 
level, is more than ample to meet 
all domestic needs. U. S. brimstone 
production in 1950 was 5,350,000 
long tons, he reported. Domestic 
consumption was only 4,259,000 
long tons. The balance of the total 
sales figure of §,700,000 tons was 
accounted for by sales abroad which 
totaled 1,441,000 tons. Stocks, in 
cidentally, declined 350,000 tons. 

While the sulfur shortage 
presents a serious immediate prob- 
lem Mr. Williams added, it is for- 
tunately not an insoluble problem. 
Plenty of additional sulfur can be 
produced, both in the United States 
or abroad, if we or perhaps the 
foreign users who are now drawing 
on low-cost American supplies are 
willing to pay for it. Sulfur from 
American brimstone deposits is cur- 
rently selling in the domestic mar 
ket at a figure of $22 per long ton, 
- less than a cent a pound. There are 
many other sources of sulfur, which 
is among the more plentiful of ele- 
ments, - pyrites, sour natural gas, 
petroleum refinery gas, smelter gas 
and gypsum. The hitch is that it is 
considerably more expensive to pro- 
duce sulfur from these sources, and 
with our present anti-inflation, price- 
fixing program in the United States, 
the government is reluctant to afford 
the price relief which would encour- 
age production from sources which 
are at present marginal or completely 
uneconomical. 

It was brought out in a ques- 
tion period which followed Mr. 
Williams’ general review of the sul- 
fur supply picture that for most 
uses, except fertilizer, the price of 
sulfur is relatively unimportant. 
Many users, for example, would be 
more than glad to pay two, three, 
even five times the current price 
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Current Export Rate 
Basic Cause of the 


Sulfur Shortage 


for sulfur if they could get adequate 
supplies, and in many cases the 
added cost of the sulfur would be 
unimportant in the price of the fin- 


In a recent letter to its customers. 
Freeport pointed out that the 85% 
rate under its allocation program 
was based on the original Govern- 
ment directive for exports during the 
first quarter. Subsequently. the ton- 
nage has been increased twice. If 
this trend continues, the company 
wrote, “we shall be obliged to re- 
duce our present rate of allocation”. 


ished product. An important excep- 
tion, of course, as indicated above, 
is sulfur for fertilizer use, where 
the low, cent-a-pound price is an 
extremely important factor 
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A substantial share of exports 
of American sulphur are going to 
Great Britain,—420,024 tons in 
1950 out of the total of 1,441,000 
tons exported. Since the war, Great 
Britain has been moving rapidly to 
build up its agricultural self sufh- 
ciency, and increases in fertilizer 
output have been high on the list 
of essential needs. Because of the 
high purity and low cost of Am- 
erican sulfur, the British turned in 
our direction for sulfur rather than 
to their historic supplier, Spain. 
Great Britain, incidentally, owns the 
two largest pyrites mines in the 
world, which are located in Spain. 
But even in the face of the growing 
shortage, and the inability of Am- 
erica to meet the expanding world 


Charts Courtesy Freeport Sulphur Co 
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AGRICULTURAL | 
CHEMICALS 


PHYGON* 


SPERGON 
GLADIOLUS DUST 
(fungicide-imsecticide) 


— 


ARAMITE-1SW 
(Mite Killer) 


The Naugatuck Family Tree 
Bears Fruit For All 


With due modesty, but not without pride, do we of Naugatuck speak of the 
many benefits made possible by our agricultural chemical products. 

To farmers, growers and canners, they have helped to bring better crops, 
finer produce. To our suppliers and distributors... to the seed processors and 
all others our products serve, they have contributed a new source of business 
and profit. 

Needless to say, this is a great source of satisfaction to us — and an incentive 
to discover and manufacture even finer products for the future. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL DIVISION NAUGATUCK, CONN. 


Also manufacturers of insecticides—Synklor-48-E, Synklor-50-W 
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demand, they have moved with cus- 
tomary British deliberation to bring 
the Spanish pyrites deposits back 
into production. 

While it is recognized by all 
connected with the sulfur supply 
picture that the United States faces 
economic and political obligations to 
tide our European and other allies 
over the worst of the supply ctisis, 
it was alse brought out rather 
strongly at the Williams press con- 
ference that additional pressure 
should be put on foreign users of 
American sulphur to put their tra 
ditional sulfur sources back into 
maximum production as promptly as 
possible, even if it involves their 
paying subtsantially higher prices. A 
number of questions linked our sup- 
plying of low priced sulfur to the 
British with their allowing the price of 
tin, rubber, etc., which they supply 
us, to advance sharply. 

Sulfur has been on what has 
amounted to a program of voluntary 
allocation, by the producers, for 
about six months. Buyers have heen 
getting 85° of their former pur- 
chases. On June 1, official govern- 
mental allocation was started. The 
National Production” Authority has 
prohibited the delivery of sulfur by 
a supplier without specific NPA au- 
thorization, and has restricted the 
amount of sulfur which may be used 
bv any person to a percentage of 
his use during a base year. (M-69 
order). On July 1 another step in 
the allocation program was expected 
to go into effect, and over the sec- 
ond half of the year producers will 
be instructed where and how much 
to ship. 

Incidentally the sulfur pinch 
is expected to grow much sharper 
in succeeding months. Last year we 
were able to get by only by cutting 
into our stocks to the extent of 
350,000 tons, and it is considered 
extremely unwise to cut into them 
any further. This year, users have 
been drawing their pipe lines dry. 
From this point on, however, there 
seems to be little relief to be ex- 
pected from any direction now ap- 
parent. In a normal economy, high 
would production 


price stimulate 
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from marginal producing sources, 
but with the present sulfur price con- 
trolled by OPS at $22 a ton, only 
sources that can operate economically 
at this level can be brought into 
production. A number of new pro- 
jects are under way in the United 
States, Mr. Wililams explained, “An 
intensive effdrt is being made to 
boost our brimstone production. 
Three new mining plants are being 
constructed in Louisiana and Texas, 
but because of the unpredictable and 


highly speculative nature of sulphur 
mining, the amount they will add to 
production cannot be determined un- 
til after they are in actual opera- 
tion. In addition, 13 projects are 
under way to obtain sulphur from 
other sources. 

“On the other hand, produc- 
tion from some of the older brim- 
stone mines is bound to decline. 
Therefore, unless some rich new de- 
posit of brimstone is discovered, the 

(Turn to Page 103) 


U. S. Production of Sulfur by Sources in Long Tons: 


1900 % 

Brimstone 3,000 4 
Pyrites 

(contain sulfur) 82,000 96 

Other sources none - 


85,000 100 


1935-39 AVG. % 1950 % 
2,175,000 84 §,350,000 90 
222,000 9 391,000 6 
172,000 7 225,000 4 


2,569,000 100 5,966,000 100 


SULFUR CONSUMPTION - 1950 
(by industry) 


Industry 


Fertilizers 

Chemicals & Miscellaneous 
Petroleum 

Pulp & Paper 

Rayon & Cellulose Film 
Paints & Pigments 

Iron & Steel 

Insecticides & Fungicides 
Other Metallurgical 
Rubber 


Industrial Explosives 


long Tons Percent 

(2240 pounds) (approx.) 
1,665 ,000 34 
1,200,000 24 
472,000 10 
375,000 7 
365,000 7 
307,000 6 
196,000 4 
140,000 3 
110,000 ? 
75,000 2 
41,000 l 

4,946,000 100°; 


Estimated World Supply of Sulfur from all Sources by Countries: 


Country 
(long tons) 


United States 2,569,000" 


Japan 1,093,000 
Italy 738,000 
Spain 1,116,000 
Norway 418,000 
Portugal 195,000 
Cyprus 173.000 

Sub-Total 6.302,000 

Other 

26 countries 1,898,000 


8,200,000 


TOTAL 


1935-39 AVG. 


Percent 1950 Percent 
(long tons) 

31 5,966,000" 51 
13 859,000 7 
9 628,000 5 
14 $58,000 5 
5 311,000 3 
2 295,000 3 
? 289,000 3 
76 8,906,000 77 
24 2,794,000 23 
100 11,700,000 106 


Between the 1935-39 period and 1950: 
U. S. Sulfur production (all sources) increased 134% 


U. S. 


Brimstone production increased 


146% 


Foreign Sulfur production (all sources) increased 2% 
* in 1935-39, 85% represented brimstone: in 1950, 90°¢ represented brimtsone 
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Now Available! 


LAW Laws Regulating Distribution 


and 


CHART Sale of Agricultural Chemicals 


POISONS LAWS 
PHARMACY LAWS 


LIVESTOCK REMEDY LAWS 


ECONOMIC POISONS LAWS 


A check-off chart for quick 
_ reference to laws affecting 
distribution and sale of pes- 
ticides. Free to NAC members 


NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS ASSOCIATION 


910 17th St... N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Washington Report 


HE third meeting of the DDT 
TT Pec Industry Advisory 

Committee was scheduled to be 
held by the Chemicals Division of 
the National Production Authority 
on June 27th. Subjects to be dis- 
cussed were the amount of Do's set 
aside for the third calendar quarter, 
a realistic program for the urgent 
overseas requirements, and the raw 
material picture. 

A new government presiding 
oficer, P. H. Groggins, who was re- 
cently appointed Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Chemicals Section of the 
Chemicals Division of NPA, pre- 
sided for the first time. 

* * * 

The DDT producers can well 
be proud of the amount of material 
that they have produced since Octo- 
ber 1, 1950. It is now estimated that 
during the 12 month period begin- 
ning October 1, 1950, that there 
will be a production of somewhere 
between 90 and 95 million pounds 
of technical DDT. This was pro 
duced in the face of severe shortages 
of chlorine, benzene, sulfuric acid, 
and a not too plentiful supply of 
alcohol 

DDT producers were called 
upon by the Chemicals Division of 
NPA during the past few months to 
make available rather large quanti- 
ties of material to meet urgent gov- 
emmment programs. A 300,000 |b. 
quantity of technical DDT had to 
be made available to the U.S.D.A 
for the Oregon spruce budworm 
control, and all of this quantity was 
met without difficulty. Delivery had 
to be made during the latter part of 
April and May, which is one of the 
heaviest formulating seasons 

On the other hand, the in- 
dustry also met without difficulty a 
of approximately 200 
tons, equivalent of 75°¢ wettable 
DDT, needed for an urgent program 
for Iran. The malaria control pro- 
gram was sponsored by the Point 


requirement 


Four program which is set up under 
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the jurisdiction of the Technical Co- 
operation Administration of the 
State Department. All urgency was 
the word to make this matenal avail- 
able and the first 20 tons of the wa- 
terial required for this shipment to 
Iran was sent by air. The balance 
of the material was shipped by boat 
and the DDT producers and thew 
customers through to make 
each of the sccheduled shipments as 
they were planned. The State De 
partment attached a great deal of 
significance to the malaria program 
in Iran which is the hot-spot in the 
middle east at this time. The Point 
Four requirement for DDT is not 
to be mistaken with the 
amounts of DDT handled for Iran 
through regular industrial channels. 
The industry feels that the Point 
Four program will do much to in- 
crease the need and the popularity 
of DDT for control of malaria in 


this area. 


came 


normal 


* * * 


Sulfur was placed under alloca- 
tion by the NPA on June Ist. The or- 
der M-69 requires sulfur suppliers to 
ship the material only when author- 
ized by NPA. Sulfur users are limited 
to 100% of the 1950 rate of consump- 
tion. The use restriction became ef- 
fective immediately, that is on June 
Ist. while the authorization to sup- 
pliers was scheduled to begin July 
Ist. Buyers and consumers of sulfur 
are required to make monthly reports 
to NPA on their uses of sulfur and the 
amounts they maintain in their inven- 
tories. NPA outlined the procedure as 
follows: 

Before the first of the month pre- 
ceding calendar quarter in which ship- 
ments are to be made, a supplier will 
file with NPA a form NPA-99 listing 
his proposed shi ts for the quar- 
ter. NPA will the applicati 
making whatever adjustments are re- 
quired, and will return the form to 
the supplier at least 10 days before 
the quarter begins. He is then author- 
ized to make the shipment. 

On the other hand, the user of 
sulfur will make monthly reports on 
or before the 28th day of each month. 
The user is required to report on form 
NPAF-98 his use of sulfur during the 
preceding month and his inventory at 
the close of that month. He is also re- 
quired to estimate his use during the 
current month and estimate what his 


ts 


inventory will be at the end of the 
month. 

NPA hopes in this way to get 
a complete report on usage and thus 
will be able to get an accurate de- 
tailed picture of the products requir- 
ing the use of sulfur and the amounts 
consumed for each. There is a small 
order exemption for both suppliers and 
consumers. Special provisions also will 
be made for special adjustments when 
seasonable requirements make the 
100% monthly use restriction imprac- 
ticable. 

It is estimated that the rate of 
consumption of sulfur has increased 
so rapidly in recent years that the 
1951 demand will exceed the sulfur 
supply by over a million tons. The 
total 1951 production is estimated at 
about 5,200,000 tons. 

Production of sulfur during 1950 
reached a peak of 5,192,184 long tons, 
an increase of 148% over 1939. and 
an increase of 38% over the peak 
years of World War IL 

It is felt by most industry spokes- 
men that the Chemica] Division of N 
PA will make a determined drive to 
conserve sulfur as much as possible 
during the coming two to three years. 
and that one of the best places to 
bring about this conservation would 
be in the agricultural pesticide field. 
Great efforts are expected to be made 
in connection with the recommenda- 
tions for cotton insect control for the 
1951-52 to d sulfur 
only where it is absolutely necessary 
to be used. 


* * * 

An announcement made by 
NPA in the early part of June will 
affect the production of passenger 
cars for the third quarter of 1951. 
Many industries had previously com- 
plained about the tremendously in- 
creased production of passenger cars 
while there were many very strin- 
gent restrictions made on other in- 
dustries. 

NPA accomplished this re- 
duction by the issuance of their or- 
der M-68 which limits the use of 
steel, copper and aluminum in au- 
tomobile manufacture without a di- 
rect control on unit production. NPA 
pointed out that the use of limita- 
tions will have the effect of an esti- 
mated 37 reduction of third quarter 
1950 output. 

Howard J. Grady, vice-presi- 
dent of California Spray Chemical 
Corporation, was recently appointed 
to head a section in the Rubber, 
Chemicals & Drug Division, Office 
of Price Stabilization, of ESA. The 


appointment became effective June 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


More than 250 Monsanto-designed 
sulfuric acid plants are located in 
twenty-six countries throughout 
the world. Using Monsanto Vana- 
dium Catalyst, these units produce 
about 40°; of the free world’s con- 
tact sulfuric acid. Monsanto plants 
are not limited to elemental sulfur. 
They are working with all known 
raw materials. 
Monsanto's standard designs for 
sulfuric acid plants offer these 
advantages: 
1. CAPACITY to meet your needs 
. ranging from five to five hun- 
dred tons of acid (100°, HeSO, 
basis) daily, with no equipment 
in parallel. 
2. FLEXIBILITY in operation from 
30°; of capacity to more than rated 
capacity without “blanking off” or 
other operations that consume time 
and labor. 


3. EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY. 
Monsanto-designed plants deliver 
top efficiency with low costs of 
operation and maintenance. They 
produce by-product steam that 
means further savings. 

If you are interested in producing 
sulfuric acid or in stepping up your 
present output of this most impor- 
tant heavy chemical, you can have 
the benefit of Monsanto's thirty 
years’ experience in the design and 
operation of sulfuric acid plants. 
At vour request . . . and without 
cost or obligation to you or your 
company . . . a Monsanto engineer 
will bring you full details. Write, 
wire or telephone MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Organic 
Chemicals Division, 1700 South 
Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


MONSANTO VANADIUM CATALYST 
Monsanto Vanadium Catalyst, produced 
solely for use in the manufacture of sulfuric 
acid by the contact method, is highly effi- 
cient, rugged, long-lasting. It is used in 
Monsanto- designed plants in these countries: 
UNITED STATES PERU PALESTINE 
CANADA UNITED KINGDOM IRAQ 
MEXICO HOLLAND IRAN 
CUBA INDIA 
TRINIDAD SUMATRA 
CURACAO, NWI BORNEO 
ARGENTINA AUSTRALIA 
BRAZIL CHINA 
CHILE JAPAN 
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SERVING INDUSTRY .. . WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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llth. Mr. Grady is to be concerned 
with the pricing of agricultural in- 
secticides, etc. Mr. Grady will oper- 
ate under the Division which is 
headed by Thomas H. McCormick 
of du Pont. Cedric Gran remains as 

a consultant to this group but will 

be concerned primarily with fertil- 

izers while Mr. Grady will confine 
his activities to pesticides 
* SJ * 

Louis N. Markwood had been 
made Director of the Office of In 
ternational Trade’s Chemical Divi 
sion, having recently transferred 
from the Chemicals Div. of NPA. 
Mr. Markwood will be in charge 
of chemicals, but it is surprising that 
insecticides are not the concern of 
the Chemicals Division, but instead, 
will be handled by the Food branch 
of OIT. 

It appears to many observers 
that Chemicals should handle insec 
ticides, both the finished materials 
and the chemicals from which they 
are made. Previously, this was not 
the case in OPS. Recently, insecti 
cides were put under Chemicals in 
the pricing organization also. It is 
hoped by many in the trade that the 
export of insecticides will soon be 
placed where they seem to belong 

*_* * 

The OPS has issued supplement- 
ary regulation No. 7 to CPR-22 which 
gave the chemical industry a better 
break pricewise than the original C 
PR-22. The regulation. effective June 
27th. did three things: 

1) It permits chemical manufacturers 
to use long term sulfur contract 
prices in computations instead of 
following methods set forth in the 
original regulation. 

2) It provides an alternate to the 
methods prescribed in computing 
ceiling prices for chemical by-pro- 
ducts. 

3) It also made an exception in the 
chemical industry in allowing it to 
add increased repair and mainten- 
ance material costs to base period 
prices because of the highly corro- 
sive action numerous chemicals have 
on construction materials. 

The OPS also announced to be 
effective late in June, a rollback in 
the price of copper scrap amounting 
to more than 35%. The rollback is 
one of the sharpest ever ordered by 
OPS and is expected to relieve sub- 
stantially the current shortage of cop- 
per sulfate. With the price of scrap 
copper inflated, it was not possible for 
those copper sulfate manufacturers 
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who depended on scrap to get suffi- 

cient raw material at a price favorable 

enough to make copper sulfate and 

still sell at their ceilings. Thus the 

price rollback on scrap should mater- 

ially relieve the supply situation. *k* 
e 


Heads Fruit Fly Research 
The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recently an- 


nounced that investigations on con- 
trol of the Oriental fruit fly in the 
Hawaiian Islands will be headed by 
Leroy D. Christenson. Mr. Chris- 
tenson will succeed Dr. Walter Car- 
ter, who organized and directed the 
investigations as an emergency meas 
ure in 1949. 


USDA Launches Sulfur-Saving Project 


HE United States Department 

of Agriculture has launched an 
active campaign to stretch the sulfur 
supply as far as possible through 
Strict conservation of its use. A 
three-point program is in action, ac 
cording to W. R. Allstetter, deputy 
director of the Office of Materials and 
Facilities, Production and Marketing 
Administration, U.S.D.A., who heads 
the six-man committee working on 
the problem. 

Three points of attack include 
the elimination, so far as possible, 
unnecessary or “useless” use of sulfur 
as diluents and in dusts where it may 
not be absolutely essential; an at- 
tempt to adjust where feasible the ratio 
of fertilizer mixtures from the usual 
1-2-1 and 1-3-1 ratio, to a possible 
1-1-1 ratio, thus conserving phosphate. 
The third point hinges on the sub- 
stitution of alternate materials in in- 
secticides and fungicides to relieve the 
pressure on sulfur supplies 

In discussing the situation, 
Mr. Allstetter stated that the U.S.- 
D.A. decided in May, that no matter 
how favorable the sulfur supply sit- 
uation may become, it was evideni 
that the agricultural demand could 
not possibly be met. While sulfur 
supplies dwindled, demand for ele- 
mental sulfur for pesticides increased 
¢ in 1951. Through efforts by 
the NPA and by transferring sup- 
plies from soil sulfur, 12° of this 


23¢ 


demand was met, leaving a net de- 
ficit of some 116%. Phosphate demand 
in 1951 is up 11°, with no increase 
in supply. 

A considerable increase in Ni- 
trogen production is anticipated for 
the next three years, according to 
NPA. By 1953, additional capacity 
for nitrogen production is expected 


to be from 600,000 to 700,000 tons: 
while in 1952 the government plant 
at Morgantown, W. Va. may be ia 
production. Its annual capacity is 
about 200,000 tons of nitrogen. The 
Mississippi Chemical Co. plant at 
Yazoo City, Miss. has begun opera- 
tions to help bolster the supply 

But so far as sulfur and phos- 
phate are concerned, the outlook for 
1952 is bad, Mr. Allstetter said. Be- 
yond that, the supply situation for 
1953 and later will depend largely 
upon how successful will be current 
proposals in the treatment of phos- 
phate rock with nitric acid for the 
manufacture of phosphate fertilizers. 

A committee under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Frank Parker, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering, U.S.D.A., is mak- 
ing a detailed study of fertilizer 
ratios to determine the most favorable 
combinations of NPK. Members of 
the Committee, in addition to the 
chairman, are: Drs. K. C. Berver, 
Madison, Wisconsin; W. E. Colwell, 
N. Carolina; J. P. Conrad, California 
and Mack Drake, Massachusetts. 
Findings of the committee will be 
regarded as a guide to be followed in 
the future. 

The emphasis on reducing phos- 
phate and increasing other ratios, 
in the words of a Department repre- 
sentative, “is in the direction we 
The eventual 
goal is to find ways to increase crop 


were going anyway.” 


yields with less sulfur and its deriva- 
tives. Finding the correct answer is 
a very complicated matter, Mr. All- 
stetter observed 

No regulations for the agri- 


cultural use of sulfur are anticipated 
at the present time, except the pos- 
(Turn to Page 93) 
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FORMULATORS | 
& DUST MIXERS...+., Year-in, 


CHEMICAL 


DDT Technical and Dust Base 


BHC Technical and Dust Base 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 


? Standard & Low Lime 
When you specify “General 
FOR AGRICULTURE Chemical,” you get the best in basic PARATHION Dust Base 
toxicants for dust mixes and spray 
concentrates. And you buy from a LINDANE 
single, dependable source, with a background of sound research Technical and Dust Base 
and production experience spanning four decades. 
Such a pone is ieapesaenn inall your operations: purchas- NICOTINE Sulfate & Alkaloid 
ing, formulating and processing. It means you will be using 


materials that are trouble-free . . . in your equipment and in the COTTON DEFOLIANT 


fields. So be sure of your source—specify “General Chemical”! (Potassium Cyanate) 


akers of Orchard* Brand Insecticides and Fungicides 


Lead Arsenate, Astringent and Standard 
Parathion Spray Powder and 
Emulsifiable Concentrate 
Ny insane syrey powder ond 
Emulsifiable Concentrate 
/ DDT Spray Powders and Emulsion 
_/@ DDD Dust Base and Wettable Powder 
fa. Paris Green 
BHC Spray Powders and Emulsion 
Micro-Dritomic* Sulfur—Sulfur Fungicide 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION Spraycop*—Copper Fungicide 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION “Puratized’’—Mercury Fungicide 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. Ziram—Organic Fungicide 
Offices in Principal Agricultural Centers from Coast to Coast *Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF, 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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Del-Mar-Va Fertilizer Group Meets at Ocean City 


ORE than a hundred persons 

attended the 30th annual con- 
vention of the Del-Mar-Va Peninsula 
Fertilizer Association held June 30 at 
the George Washington Hotel, Ocean 
City, Md. Delaware's Governor El- 
bert N. Carvel, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. Talks were heard 
from representatives of the National 
Fertilizer Association, the American 
Plant Food Council, Dr. Borden S. 
Chronister, the Barrett Division, Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corp., and by 
the Hon. Herbert R. O'Conor, U. S. 
Senator and former Governor of 
Maryland. 

In Dr. Chronister’s talk, “Nit- 
rogen in Modern Agriculture”, he 
termed the element “the senior partner 
in the plant food bank”, and likened 
the soil to a bank in which one must 
keep his accounts in balance by de- 
positing at least as much as is re- 
moved. He warned against “robb'ng 
the bank” by withdrawing much and 
replacing little. 

“The fertilizer industry holds 
the key to a better standard of living”, 
he said. “Fertilizer is still the farmer's 
best buy”. He presented charts show- 
ing that withdrawals are equal to, if 
not greater, than deposits of plant 
food, and urged the use of more 
nitrogen. “We don't have legumes 
and manures like we did in times 
past, and this deficiency must be made 
up,” he declared. “Commercial fertil- 
izers and manures work together and 
complement each other,” the agro- 
nomist declared, but emphasized that 
manures, when used alone, soon reach 
a stalemate. “You can get just so 
much out of manure . . . no more”, 
he concluded. 

Fred S. Lodge, secretary-trea- 
surer of the National Fertilizer As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., told 
the group that supplies of fertilizer 
raw materials are bound to be tight 
during the coming year, particularly 
in superphosphate, but declared that 
nitrogen supplies are likely to be in- 
creased. 

Louis H. Wilson, secretary and 
director of information of the Ameri- 
can Plant Food Council, Washington, 


D. C., discussed the supply situation 
further, quoting Secretary Brannan 
that while the government is eager to 
help in supplying plant food, private 
industry is expected to carry the 
heavy responsibility of production 

Senatof O’Conor’s appearance 
on the program came as a surprise. 
He reminded the group that it is the 
business people of America who rec- 
ognize most acutely the dangers of 
inflation and reiterated that the Krem- 
lin is waiting for and expecting a 
collapse of the American system. In- 
flation, he said, is the most positive 
way to bring this about. 

Governor Carvel introduced a 
number of visitors, including agro- 
nomists, control officials from the 
three states represented, industry 
people, and the trade press. The 
afternoon program was devoted to 
recreation for conventioneers and 
their wives. In charge of entertain- 
ment for men was W. H. Smith, 
D. D. Culver and J. Otis McAllister. 
The ladies committee comprised Mrs. 
T. Scott Purse, Mrs. W. B. Tilghman, 
Jr. and Mrs. Warner W. Price. 
Governor Carvel was chairman of the 
program committee, composed of 
Ralph A. Ross and John L. Morris. 
Registration was handled by Robert 
A. Fischer and James Sturgis, while 
Ben T. Truitt and T. Scott Purse 
took care of hotel arrangements. 


+ 

Error Pointed Out 

That Drs. Paul A. Neal and 
Wayland J. Hayes, Jr. are connected 
with the U.S. Public Health Service 
instead of the U.S.D.A., as men- 
tioned in our May issue, is pointed 
out by S. W. Simmons, Scientist 
Director Chief, Technical Develop- 
ment Services of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, Savannah, Ga. Mr. 
Simmons comments on the coverage 
given by Agricultural Chemicals of 
the Delaney Committee Hearings, 
and continues by stating that: 


“Dr. Neal and Dr. Hayes are 
officers in the Regular Corps of _ the 
U. S. Public Health Service and presented 
testimony before the Delaney Committee 
as official reresentatives of that Service. 


They were scheduled on a day when var- 
ious representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture were supposed to appear and 
this may well have led to the misunder- 
standing. 

“Since the toxicity of insecticides 
to man represents the crux of the entire 
problem in our toxicological studies and 
since the Public Health Service is the 
principal Federal agency with facilities 
for direct clinical research on man, we 
feel that a recognition of the Service 
in the insecticide field is of considerable 
importance. We make this statement be- 
cause we feel that a continuing study 
of the effect of economic poisons on man 
is necessary. 

“Our toxicologists are in constant 
contact with those in the Department of 
Agriculture, who are concerned chiefly 
with the study of domestic animals; with 
those in the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, who are concerned with the study 
of laboratory animals; and with other 
toxicologists in the country associated 
with universities and private research 
laboratories. All of these groups of 
workers in this country as weil as groups 
in other countries have contributed to 
our present knowledge of the toxicology 
of economic poisons. There has been 
work on the toxicity of some of these 
poisons to man sponsored by universities 
or various private laboratories, as well as 
by the Public Health Service. You will be 
interested to know that through an ar- 
rangement with the Division of Hos- 
pitals of the Public Health Service, we 
are able to make complete studies of 
persons extensively exposed to economic 
poisons whether the exposure has re- 
sulted in actual illness or not. Hospitals 
in which these studies may be made, 
with recommendations of this office, are 
located in Boston, New York, Baltimore, 
Norfolk, Savannah, Galveston, San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, and Chicago. 


7 
Urges Corn Pest Control 


Effective use of materials avail- 
able for control of the corn borer was 
stressed by Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, in a recent bul- 
letin by the department. Mr. Brannan 
stated that “This year it is doubly 
important that effective control mea- 
sures be taken, not only because of 
the urgent need for better than aver- 
age yields, but also because of the 
limited supplies of DDT”. It was 
pointed out that stocks of DDT and 
ryania in the corn areas should prove 
adequate, unless corn borer infesta- 
tion exceeds expectations. Detailed 
recommendations as to rates and 
methods of application, when to ap- 
ply, and availability of materials and 
equipment can be obtained from local 
agricultural agents. 
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New Agricultural Yearbook 

Publication of the 1950-51 
Yearbook of Agriculture, a 968-page 
volume entitled “Crops in Peace and 
War” was announced recently by the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. The book 
deals with the processing of all major 
American farm products, their in- 
dustrial and food uses, byproducts, 
utilization of wastes and secondary 
materials, procedures involved in find- 
ing new uses, and requirements of 
consumers and markets. The book 
is intended primarily to inform 
farmers about the handling of their 
products; and is largely a report of 
the work of the Department's four 
regional research laboratories. Copies 
are available at $2.50 each from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. It is requested that orders 
not be sent to the Agricultural De- 
partment or any of its bureaus. 

. 


IMC Promotes Koechlin 

F. A. Koechlein has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Phos- 
phate Division of International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corp. Chicago, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
F. Farley vice-president of the divi- 
sion. Mr. Koechlein has been with 
International since 1929, and for the 
past six years has been assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of the 
Phosphate Division. 

° 

Fruit Growers Meet 

The New Jersey State Horti- 
cultural Society held its annual sum- 
mer meeting in Monmouth County 
on July 7th. After a tour of Colts 
Neck Orchards and packing house, 
and the Sydney McLean Orchards, 
the group heard reports on the 1951 
peach and apple crop prospects. 

+. 

Fertilizer Group to Meet 

The Fertilizer SubSection, 
Chemical Section of the National 
Safety Congress will feature a sym- 
posium on Safety in handling fertil- 
izers at the annual meeting of the 
National Safety Congress in Chicago, 
on October 11th. The following re- 
ports will be presented at the sym- 
posium, which will be directed by 


J. M. Sisson, TVA, Wilson Dam, 
Alabama: “Handling of Sulfuric 
Acid” by David P. Delavan, Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp., Pasadena, Texas; 
“Handling Anhydrous Ammonia and 
Ammonia Solutions” by H. R. Krue- 
ger, Phillips Chemical Co., Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma; “Handling Bulk 
Storage” by U.C. Ellis, Swift & Co., 
Chicago,; “Operation of Mobile 
Equipment™ by C. E. Killebrew, 
Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, IIL; 
and “The Importance of Good House- 
keeping in Lowering Costs” by M. F. 
Wharton, Arizona Fertilizers, Inc., 
Phoeniz, Arizona. The group also 
has scheduled tentatively a film on 
fertilizer safety. 
. 


N. Y. Meeting In November 
: The 13th annual New York 
State Insecticide and Fungicide Con- 
ference and the 3rd Annual Pesticide 
Application Equipment Conference 
will be held at Bibbins Hall, Ithaca, 
N. Y., November 7-9, according to 
announcement by Dr. Charles E. 
Palm, Head of the Department of 
Entomology, Cornell, Univ. 


NFA TVA to Cooperate 

TVA and The National Fertil- 
izer Association have signed a memo- 
randum of understanding providing 
for increased exchange of informa- 
tion in the fields of fertilizer research, 
production, distribution and use. The 
new agreement follows several years 
of informal cooperation in these fields. 

The understanding provides 
that each party will (1) appoint a 
committee to consult on broad policies 
of mutual interest, and (2) appoint 
a technical committee to meet regular- 
ly to exchange information, review 
fertilizer research and development 
programs, and discuss and recommend 
problems for study, each party to 
designate a staff member to serve as 
a liaison agent. 

TVA will (1) use its fertilizer 
and munitions research facilities to the 
extent feasible for the purpose of 
conducting research and experimenta- 
tion on problems relating to fertilizer 
processing and manufacture as agreed 


upon by the technical committees, and 
(2) continue to publish and make 
available to NFA and its members, as 


EDWIN C. KAPUSTA 


well as to others, the results of re- 
search in these fields in accordance 
with TVA’s established policy. 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Secretary of the Interior will 
each be invited to designate a repre- 
sentative to be kept informed as to 
meetings and, when appropriate, to 
participate. 

To implement its part in the 
program and to establish liaison be- 
tween NFA and TVA, NFA has en- 
gaged Edwin C. Kapusta to serve as 
secretary of its technical committee, 
effective July 2. Dr. Kapusta, who 
served in the Naval Reserve during 
1945-1946, is a graduate of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., 
and was awarded his Master's degree 
in 1947 from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, Worcester, Mass. in 1947, 
and his Ph.D. in Chemical Engineer- 
ing from Iowa State College at Ames 
this June. His thesis subject: “Quick 
Curing of Superphosphate.” From 
July 1947 to September 1948 Dr. 
Kapusta was on the laboratory staff 
of the American Cyanamid Company 
at Stamford Conn. 

* 


Eastern A.A.E.E. to Meet 

Officers of the Eastern Branch 
of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists have an- 
nounced that the group will meet 
at the New Yorker Hotel, New York 
City, November 15 and 16. 
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This department. which reviews current plant disease and 
thly { te of 


imsect control problems, is a regul 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. The comments on current 
plant disease problems are based on observations 
submitted by collaborators of the Plant Disease Survey 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Soils, and Agricultural Engi- 
geering, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Beltsville. Md. 


By Paul R. Miller 


EPORTS received and distrib 

R uted through the Warning 

Service of the Plant Disease 
Survey have shown again that efh- 
cient and adequate use of fungicides, 
even in a comparatively light disease 
year, is more than worth the far- 
mer’s time and money. Effective pro- 
tection has been obtained in many 
cases in spraying and dusting for 
control of late blight of potato and 
tomato and blue mold of tobacco. 

This year late blight has been 
somewhat variable in its attack. Fig. 
1 shows the distribution of blight on 
tomato to May 22nd. In the Braden- 
ton-Ruskin area of Florida it was 
reported early in January in winter 
plantings and at the end of March 
had developed in numerous plant- 
ings in the vicinity of Bradenton. 
In the Bradenton-Ruskin green-wrap 
acreage, blight was found scattered 
throughout the area in varying 
amounts. Fields which had been prop- 
erly sprayed showed only a trace 
of blight, with this almost perfect 
control achieved under ideal weather 
conditions for blight development. 
Showers had occurred in this area 
from April 6 to 27th. 

In the southern part of Flor- 
ida blight was general in the Immo- 
kalee area in early February and in 
one instance destroyed 100 acres of 
tomatoes by mid-February. Some 
growers had effected control with 
carbamates but also experienced 
spray injury. By early April some 
fall plantings were abandoned and 
blight had become serious on the 
youngest spring plants. 
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In the Ft. Pieree-Vero Beach- 
Indiantown, and also Sanford, areas 
very little blight was observed and 
was considered not serious. Up to 
the time of this report no blight had 
been observed in Lake, Sumter, or 
Marion Counties, none had been 
found at Hastings, nor in the tomato 
plant shipping areas of Florida. 

Despite the enforcement of 


State inspection of Florida-grown 
plants, blight was observed in the 
Pallam-Cotton, Georgia, green-wrap 
tomato area on April 25 on trans- 
plants from Indiantown, Plant City, 
and Bartow areas. Stem canker was 
the most noticeable stage of the dis- 
ease. In the Claxton-Reidsville-Glen- 
ville area late blight was observed in 
trace amounts. No late blight, how- 
ever, was observed in the Tifton and 
Claxton plant-growing areas. 
Blight also appeared this year 
in cold frames in Louisiana and Mis- 
sissippi and in a greenhouse near 


Rochester, New York. 


Blue Mold. Blue mold of to- 
bacco during this early part of the 
season, as shown in Fig. 2, occurred 
in Atlantic Coast States as far north 
as Massachusetts and as far west as 
Tennessee. Owing to the lightness 
of attack this year, blue mold caused 
a minimum of damage and loss of 
transplants. Along with the light at- 


Table 1 


Effect of fungicides on incidence of scab" 


Number Number 
Treatment 


<p — — — 


Percent infection per class” 


of trees of shucks ——— 

sprayed exomined 1 2 3 4 van s : 
None 16 164 0.00 0.00 0.60 6.00 93.30 
1.20 39.30 24.67 34.60 


Bordeaux mixture 16 1777 0.23 
Bordeaux-Zerlate 16 1642 0.12 
Zerlate 16 1531 0.78 
Orthocide 406 16 1686 0.35 


2.18 41.10 38.60 18.00 
0.95 27.95 30.75 39.60 
6.50 41.95 30.30 = =20.90 


“Scab data are based on shucks of pecans which could be readily observed 


from base of tree. 


Class 1—no infection on shuck 


5 
* 
a 


~—1/3 initial infections on shuck 
—4 or more initial infections on shuck 


4~—few secondary infections on shuck 
5—-numerous secondary infections on shuck 


Table 2 
Number of pecans per pound as affected by treatments 


Number 
Fungicide of 
treatment trees 
sompled 
waimmsaiatalialia oie = - 
None 11 
Bordeaux mixture 8 
Bordeaux-Zerlate 8 
Zerlate 9 


Orthocide 406 10 


Number Average Number 
of of 

Pecons pecans 

weighed per pound 
1125 112.50 
1053 87.75 
1698 87.25 
1266 105.50 
1053 87.75 
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aldrin - dieldrin) ror wortp.wipe INSECT CONTROL - 


Insects are no respecters of state, national or continental boundaries. 
Colorado potato beetles in Europe, Japanese beetles in the United States, are two evidences from 
scores and hundreds of the international complexion of the insect world. 
Avprin and Dievprin are foremost among the chemicals serving in the world-wide war against agricultural and 
public health pests. Avprin and Dievprin are now being used in many parts of the world to combat GRASSHOPPERS, 
BOLL WEEVIL and other cotton pests. Application has been made for registration of these 
versatile and effective chemicals for control of several other kinds of insects including plum curculio and soil pests 
Favorable action is expected in the near future. Write for complete information. 


jutius HYMAN «= Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION, New York City, are exclusive distributors of unformulated Aldrin and Dieldrin in the United States 
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tack of the disease, the outstanding 
factors contributing to the freedom 
of plants from blue mold and to suc- 
cessful plant production have been 
the careful adherence to control 
measures and the proper application 
of fungicides in spraying and dust- 
ing programs. Also, farmers have 
shown an interest in chemical weed 
control and in the adequate irri- 
gation of plants in the plant-bed 
stage. More than 95 percent of the 
beds checked in one survey in South 
Carolina had been treated, mostly 
with dust, and the foliage was well- 
covered. South Carolina growers, as 
a whole, apparently have accepted 
blue mold treatment as a part of 
regular plant-bed care and many 
started blue mold treatment before 
the appearance of the disease. 

A fourth decisive factor in 
this successful plant year was the 
severe winter which completely de- 
stroyed early-sown beds in the more 
southerly areas. These beds normally 
develop blue mold early and give the 
disease a long period over which to 
build up and spread. 

The latest seasonal outbreak 
since the disease first appeared in 1931 
occurred in the flue-cured tobacco 
area of Georgia between April 7 and 
14th. Not more than five percent of 
the Georgia plants were estimated to 
have been killed by the disease in 
1951. 


Blue mold was also well-dis- 
tributed in the eastern and middle 
Belts of North Carolina by the middle 
of April. In South Carolina dry, cool 
weather in January and February pre- 
vented good stands and some reseed- 
ing had to be done. 

By the middle of May mold 
was generally present throughout the 
flue-cured tobacco area of Virginia. 
However, as flue-cured growers have 
learned the necessity of applying blue 
mold control measures each year, al- 
most all beds were treated with fer- 
bam, with the result that plenty of 
plants were available. 

Of interest this year has been 
the appearance of wildfire in un- 
treated beds and in areas where it 
had not been serious in recent years. 
Where growers used Bordeaux mix- 
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ture according to recommendations, 
very good control was secured. In 
east Tennessee there occurred the 
most general and severe outbreak of 


wildfire that has occurred in this area 
during the past twenty years. Eighty 
percent of all beds in the area were 
affected, with infection ranging from 


’ 
—— Miss} ALA. 


Fig. 1. 


Distribution of Tomato Late Blight 
January 19 - May 22, 1951. 


Fig. 2. Distribution of Blue Mold of Tobacco 
January 19 - May 22, 1951. 


Local occurrence 
@ Greenhouse occurrence 
® On field tobacco 
General occurrence 
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‘ 
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Fig. 3. Distribution of Cucurbit Downy Mildew 
January 19 - May 22, 1951. 


© On cucumbers 
& On squash 
& On melons 
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On its performance record, the Raymond 
Roller Mill is rapidly becoming a standard 
installation in modern plants in fine grind- 
ing and intimate blending of all the newer 
insecticide formulations. 


The slow speed of the grinding elements and 
the air cooling and conveying system help 
to eliminate sticking and buildup tendencies 
of these critical materials. This Mill gives 
superior results and practically continuous 
operation in the preparation of finer grades 
of sulphur and sulphur-bearing formulations, 
as well as concentrations of DDT, BHC, 
Toxaphene, Chlordane and similar products. 


Whizzer separation assures a premium 
product with finenesses available to 99% 
or better passing -325-mesh. Classification 
is easily controlled by a simple adjustment 
while the mill is running. 


For further details 
write for Raymond 
INSECTICIDE 
BULLETIN ##68 


é INSECTICIDE 
GRINDING 


A FEW TYPICAL 
INSTALLATIONS 


In one typical case, o £3036 
RAYMOND ROLLER MILL with 
double whizzer Seporator is 
delivering 50-50 DDT in a 
continvows operation 99% 
possing 325-mesh ot a rate of 
1200 to 1500 pounds per 
hovr. 

- 
One #5057 special equipped 
RAYMOND ROLLER MILL is 
used for pulverizing Svuiphur. 
Capacity is 8,000 to 10,000 
Pounds per hour, classified to 
95% passing 325-mesh. 

e 
In another plant, a £3036 
whizzer equipped ROLLER MILL 
is installed for grinding various 
concentrate insecticide mix- 
tures, BHC, Toxaphene and 
Chiordane, at finenesses of 
98% to 99% through 325- 
mesh. Capacities range from 
1000 te 1500 pounds per 
hour. 

e 
Another plant uses a #5057 
High Side Mill with specie! 
grinding faces for pulverizing 
rotenone-beoring roots to vor- 
ious fineness . . . 95% minus 
200-mesh, 95% minus 100- 
mesh ond 80% minus 100- 
mesh. Capacity ronges from 
600 to 1750 pounds per hour. 


RAYMOND 
whizzer 
Equipped 
ROLLER MILL 


COMBUSTIO GINEERING - SUPERHGATER, INC. 


Soles Offices in Principal Cities 


PULVERIZER DIVISION 
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slight to complete destruction of all 
plants. A few growers, using copper 
treatments, obtained good control; in 
other cases lack of adequate control 
could be attributed to improper treat- 
ment. Observations indicate that 


spread of wildfire is associated with 
(a) weeding; (b) flea beetle injury; 
and (c) water washing through beds. 

Also, owing to the unusually 
wet, cold weather of late February 
and early March, damping off, cause 


Weevils, Corn Borer Reported Abundant 


This column, reviewing current insect control programs. 
is a regular feature of AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 
Dr. Haeussler is in charge of Insect Pest Survey and 
Information, Agric. Research Adm.. B. E. & P. Q.. U.S.D.A. 
His observations are based on latest reports from col- 
laborators in the department's country-wide pest surveys. 


By G. J. Haeussler 


OST of the cotton-growing 

States and the Federal Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
are issuing frequent reports or re- 
leases again this year giving informa 
tion on the status of various insect 
pests of cotton and their control. The 
reports issued thus far indicate that 
boll weevils probably survived the 
winter in all counties where they were 
abundant in 1950. Examinations of 
surface trash this spring showed the 


presence of living weevils in Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, in 
the Tennessee Valley of northern 
Alabama, in northern Louisiana, and 
in eastern and northern Arkansas. 


By the middle of May, weevils 
had been found on seedling cotton as 
far north as Fannin County in north: 
ern Texas, and in Smith, Anderson, 
and Henderson Counties in north- 
eastern Texas. A report on May 22 
indicated that weevils had been found 
in considerable numbers in certain 
fields of Wharton and Fort Bend 
Counties in the upper Coastal area 
of Texas, and by the end of May a 
few had been found in McLennan 
and Falls Counties. Only about 1/3 
to 1/6 as many weevils were found 
in the cotton fields of Madison Par- 
rish, Louisiana during each of the 
last 3 weeks of May as were found 
during the corresponding period in 
1950. By early June, boll weevils 
were starting to appear in cotton 


fields in the hill sections of Mississippi, 
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but in much smaller numbers than at 
the same time a year ago. During the 
week ending June 8, they were found 
in small numbers in a few fields in 
the Delta area. During the latter part 
of May, the weevil population in 
Alabama was reported to be lower 
than it has been at that time of the 
season for a number of years. Some 
weevils were reported in the cotton 
fields of Arkansas by June 4, but in 
very small numbers. Weevils were 
first reported from Oklahoma early 
in June. In South Carolina weevils 
were found in small numbers during 
the latter part of May as compared 
to the numbers found during the same 
period last year. Weevils were show 
ing up in the cotton fields of North 
Carolina toward the end of May, but 
activity was apparently delayed as 
a result of dry, cool weather. 

As of the first of June, infesta 
tion records indicated that the pink 
bollworm was about twice as abund 
ant this spring in Hidalgo and Starr 
Counties of Texas as that insect was 
a year ago. The pink bollworm situa- 
tion was also reported as serious in 
the following 14 other counties of 
southern Texas: Atascosa, Bee, Duval, 
Brooks, Dimmit, Jim Wells, Kleberg, 
Live Oak, Maverick, Nueces, San 
Patricia, Webb, Zapata, and Zavala. 

Thrips damage to cotton was 
reported during the latter part of 
May as rather serious in some counties 
of northeast Texas They were caus- 


not definitely known, destroyed many 
plants, resulting in poor stands and, 
in some instances, abandoned beds in 
the Burley tobacco area of east Ten- 
nessee. 

(Turn to Page 97) 
ing some damage in other parts of 
Texas, eastern and southeastern Okla- 
homa, Louisiana, the Piedmont and 
Pee Dee areas of South Carolina, and 
to a few fields in the Charlotte area 
of North Carolina. Thrips were ap- 
parently not abundant or widespread 
during May on cotton in Arkansas, 
Mississippi, North Carolina and South 
Carolina. 

No serious aphid infestations 
on cotton had been reported by early 
June. 

Bollworms were'reported dam- 
aging cotton leaves and young squares 
in several counties of southwestern 
South Carolina the last week of May. 
Control measures were required in 
some instances. Some bollworm larvae 
were collected on cotton in Issaquena 
County, Mississippi on May 30. Boll- 
worms made their appearance on cot- 
ton 2 or 3 weeks earlier than usual 
in the Tallulah area of Louisiana. 
They were reported as plentiful in 
several other parts of that State. 


European Corn Borer 


EPORTS from Illinois indicated 
that from surveys made last fall, 
the European corn borer population 
that went into hibernation was only 
about 1/5 to 1/4 as large as the num- 
ber of borers that went into hiber- 
nation there in the fall of 1949. Borer 
mortality during the winter just pass- 
ed was somewhat greater than nor- 
mal. Therefore, generally speaking, 
the corn borer situation in the State 
was not considered threatening this 
spring, although an upward trend in 
the borer population might develop 
later in the season. By early June, 
emergence of the moths was well 
under way in southern, south central, 
and north central Illinois and a few 
egg masses were being found in the 
southern areas. 


(Turn to Page 92) 
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The time has come 

the Walrus said 

To talk of many things 
of Ships and Planes...Production Pains 


and everything it brings 


= - Charerrtger sted in the national emergency, can in- 
“clude whatever you make and ship. Overnight it 
might mean changes in type of design of your con- 
tainers. 
So the Union Multiwall Specialist (the Walrus, if 
you like) is ready to help you meet any such problem. 
When you invite a Union Multiwall specialist to 
study your packaging, there’s no obligation of any 
/ kind. But now, more than ever, you'll find his pack- 
_—* y, aging engineering know-how valuable to you. 
\ _ > Better be safe . . . better be sure . . . better welcome 


Prevents Siftage Empties Clean the Union representative when he calls! 


i athena 
UNION Multiwall Bags [9 


op 
UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION Cn 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, NEW YORK 
Offices in: CHICAGO, ILL.» MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. - KANSAS CITY, MO.- HOUSTON, TEXAS - BALTIMORE, MD.- ATLANTA, GA. 
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BHC Controls Spittlebug 
Benzene hexachloride applied 

to give 0.2 pound gamma isomer per 

acre in 37 and 100 gallons of spray 


mixture gave excellent control of 
spittlebug nymphs even when applied 
to foliage as much as 12 inches high 
The same insecticide contained in 9 
gallons of spray mixture was less 
effective on tall plants. Yields of a 
mixed meadow crop were increased 
22 to 48 per cent by treatment. 

Benzene hexachloride applied 
at 0.2 pound gamma isomer per acre 
when the first spittle nymphs ap 
peared (April 27) gave sufficient 
residual action to control 98 per cent 
of the nymphs including those which 
hatched after treatment 

Benzene hexachloride, 0.2 
pound gamma isomer, and toxaphene 
1.8 pounds per acre applied in either 
high or low volume when the plants 
were less than 8 inches high gave 
excellent control of _ spittlebug 
nymphs. Chlordane and aldrin at 1.0 
pound and .25 pound per acre, re- 
spectively, gave less control but re 
duced the insect numbers to the ex 
tent that the yield was not seriously 
affected by those that survived the 
treatments. 

Rain immediately following 
applications of benzene hexachloride, 
toxaphene, and chlordane apparently 
did not reduce the efficacy of the 
materials in controlling spittlebug 
nymphs 

“Meadow Spittlebug Control with low 
and High Volume Insecticide Applica- 
tions.,” by C. R. Weaver, Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Wooster, in 
Journal of Economic Entomology, Vol. 
44, No. 2, April, 1951 


. 
Rotenone for Pea Weevils 
Progress Report 7741, issued 
by the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Geneva, an- 
nounced that rotenone is rated the 
number one treatment for weevils 
in pea fields. Application of one 
per cent dust containing two to three 
per cent lubricating oil and a stand- 
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ard diluent is made when about 
one-fourth of the pea vines are in 
bloém. Three applications may be 
necessary, depending on the infesta- 
tion. Forty pounds of dust to the 
acre are required when ground dust 
ing is used, and fifty pounds to the 
acre when airplane dusting is used 
. 


AMA Discusses DDT 

Although DDT is an “essent- 
ially poisonous material,” it can be 
used with a wide margin of safety if 
wisely used according to a report in 
a recent issue of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 
The report by the committee on pesti- 
cides of the AMA's Council on 
Pharmacy and Chemistry is summar- 
ized as follows: 

The committee, which recently 
reviewed literature and case reports 
on the substance, points out that the 
poisonous effect of DDT on living 
organisms decreases with the increase 
in complexity of the organism. Thus 
insects, a lower type of organism, are 
destroyed by the substance while 
human beings and the higher types of 
animals are “not likely” to be harm- 
ed. 

Some human deaths, however, 
have been caused by DDT and there- 
fore “certain precautions must be ob- 
served to guard against its potential 
toxic properties,” they added. 

A warning was given to farm- 
ers to be careful when applying DDT 
to food or fodder crops. DDT ap- 
plied directly to the edible portions of 
a plant may result in poisoning. It 
should not be used on dairy cattle or 
animals being prepared for slaughter, 
the committe pointed out, since there 
is a danger of accumulation of the 
substance in the milk and tissues of 
treated animals. 

Other precautions suggested 
by the committee are as follows: 

“DDT insecticides should 
never be stored in food cupboards or 
medicine chests where there is a like- 


lihood of contamination of food or 
All exposed foods, 
utensils and working areas must be 
covered when kitchen and dining 
areas are being sprayed. Children’s 
toys or cribs and rooms occupied by 
sick people should not be sprayed. 
Use of oil solutions on household 
pets should le avoided and. DDT 
powders should be used only where 
they cannot be licked off. Intimate 
skin contact with aerosol discharge is 


mistaken use. 


to be avoided. Plants and aquariums 
in the home should be removed or 
covered before applying DDT sprays 
or aerosols. The use of oil solutions 
in the vicinity of open fires should be 
avoided because of the inflammability 
of such mixtures. . . . 

“Persons exposed to large 
amounts of DDT dusts and powders 
under confined conditions or where 
dust particles are not carried away 
by free movement of air currents 
{Chronic 
poisoning from DDT may result from 


should wear respirators 


prolonged ingestion or exposure to 
small amounts.} Such canditions 
might be encountered in mass delous- 
ing procedures, larviciding with dusts, 
and manufacturing or formulating 
operations. Protective clothing should 
be worn when there is a possibility 
of greases and oils contaminating the 
skin, thereby enhancing the absorp- 
tian of DDT dusts or powders. . 
“Frequent or prolonged ex- 
posure to emulsions or solutions of 
DDT in petroleum oils and organic 
solvents should be avoided unless pro- 
tective clothing, goggles and neoprene 
or solvent-resistant gloves are worn. 
[Oily solutions may be absorbed 
through the skin.} Clothing must be 
changed promptly if concentrates are 
spilled on them. A _ contaminated 
skin area which has come in contact 
with DDT soaked clothing or spilled 
DDT concentrates should be washed 
immediately with soap and water. 
Concentrates should be mixed in well 
ventilated rooms and fire precautions 
observed when volatile and inflam- 
mable solvents are present. . . . 
“Operators involved in large scale 
spraying or fogging with solutions of 
5 per cent or more of DDT should 
wear respirators and other protective 
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devices. Smoking is to be avoided 
during spraying when combustible 
mixtures are used. Greaseless skin 
lotions should be used on exposed 
body surfaces when irritant solvents 
are present in the formulation. 
Clothes should be changed and the 
body cleansed after each day's oper- 
ation.” 
. 


Fly Journeys Studied 

A study of the flight habits 
of three species of flies is reported in 
the June, 1951, issue of the Journal 
of Economic Entomology (Vol. 44, 
No. 3), presenting some interesting 
data on the subject. The article, writ- 
ten by Arthur W. Lindquist, W. W. 
Yates and Robert A. Hoffman of 
the U.S.D.A. and Joseph S. Butts, 
Oregon State College, is summarized 
as follows: 

Three specimens of flies were 
tagged by feeding them solutions of 
radioactive phosphoric acid (contain- 
ing P®*) and then released in an agri- 
cultural area south of Corvallis, Oreg 
A total of approximately 36,000 
Musca domestica (L.), 15,000 Phaen- 
icia sericata (Meig.), and 1,200 Phor- 
mia regina (Meig.) flies were re- 
leased, of which 4.6, 3.62, and 14 
per cent of the respective species were 
recovered. A total of 24 fly traps 
encircled the release point at 0.5, 1, 
2, 3, 4 miles the first day, after which 
the traps in the inner circle were 
moved farther out. M. domestica was 
recovered 12 miles, P. sericata 4 
miles, and P. regina 8 miles from the 
center. Most of the tagged flies were 
caught the first day in the traps 0.5 
mile from the release point. Tagged 
flies had moved outward 4 miles in 
each cardinal direction the first 24 
hours after release. 

The ratio of tagged to untagged 
flies caught in the traps was 1.11 for 
Musca domestica, 1.70 for Phaenicia 
spp., and 1:758 for P. regina com- 
prised approximately 50 per cent, 
Phaenicia spp. 15, and M. domestica 
7 per cent of the total number of 
flies caught. Traps set in barnyards 
caught several times as many house 
flies and Phaenicia as those set in 
open fields 

The use of radioactive phos- 
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phorus as a means of tagging flies has 
proved satisfactory and reduces the 
amount of work in examining large 
catches of flies over that necessary 
when pigmented dusts are used iv 
color the insects. 


Cotton Insect Control 

Three insecticides, toxaphene, 
aldrin and dieldrin in both spray and 
dust formulations were used against 
cotton thrips in a split-plot random 
ized block experiment. The sprays 
proved more effective than the dusts. 
Aldrin and dieldrin sprays, at rates 
of 0.08 and 0.09 pound per acre, were 
more effective than toxaphene applied 
at 0.73 pound per acre. Dieldrin 
showed more residual toxicity than 
either aldrin or toxaphene. 

In another split-plat random- 
ized block experiment, toxaphene, tox- 
aphene-DDT and gamma _ benzene 
hexachloride-D DT dusts proved 
equally effective for boll weevil and 
bollworm control. The spray form- 
ulation of toxaphene-DDT was as ef- 
fective as the dusts. Toxaphene and 
gamma _ benzene hexachloride - DDT 
sprays were not as effective as the 
toxaphene-DDT spray nor the toxa- 
phene dust. In laboratory tests, tox- 
aphene-DDT spray proved more ef- 
fective than toxaphene spray for boll 
weevil control, particularly at the 
high levels of kill. The mixing of 
toxaphene and DDT did not increase 
the toxicity of the mixture for weevil 
control over comparable dosages of 
toxaphene and DDT applied separ 
ately. 

In a randomized block experi- 
ment in which a heavy bollworm in- 
jury occurred, toxaphene and 3-5-40 
dusts were equally effective and both 
dusts gave significantly better con- 
trol than dieldrin dust, dieldrin spray, 
toxaphene spray or aldrin spray. 

In the large plats results com- 
parable to those of the small replicat- 
ed plats were obtained. The results 
from the four tests with plats rang- 
ing in size from 1 to 40 acres indi- 
cate that sprays applied either with 
a tractor or an airplane were effective 
for boll weevil and bollworm con- 
trol. In the tests, 6 to 12 applications 


were required and average net gains 
in yields over the check plats ranged 
from 672 to 1223 pounds of seed cot- 
ton per acre, a net profit ranging from 
$75 to $133 per acre. 

A comparison of Test Material 
#1' Compound R-242, Compound 
923 and Compound K-6451 for 
spider mite control was made using 
both ground machine and airplanes 
to apply the sprays. The ground 
machine applications were more ef- 
fective than the airplane applications. 
Test Material #1' was more effective 
than the other sulphur compounds 
used. 
—“Tests of Insecticides for Control of Cotton 
Dean, and Read Wipprecht, Texas" Agricul: 
tural Experiment Station, College Station, 


Texas., in J. of Economic Entomolegy, June, 
1951. (Vol. 44, No, 3) 


* 
Control of Beetle Larvae 


Lead arsenate applied at rates 
of 1 and 2 pounds per 100 square 
feet as a top dressing on Kentucky 
bluegrass sod, gave very good con- 
trol for four years and fair control 
the fifth year, the 2-pound applica- 
tions being slightly more effective. 

DDT used as a top-dressing 
on garden soil and worked into the 
soil 1 or 2 inches did not give effec- 
tive control of grubs at applications 
of 60 pounds per acre. 

Chlordane was not effective 
when used at application rates to 
10 pounds per acre and Aldrin was 
not effective at 5 pounds per acre. 

Benzene hexachloride (crude) 
applied at rates of %, 1, 2, and 3 
pounds of the gamma isomer per 
acre te garden soil, and raked ia 1 
or 2 inches gave effective control at 
rates of 2 and 3 pounds per acre, 
and lindane at 2 pounds ner acre 
gave fair control. 

Parathion at rates of 3 and 4 
pounds per acre applied to garden 
soil was an effecttve control and the 
2-pound rate was nearly as effective. 
Parathion dust was effective when 
used on plant beds at the rate of 
2 pounds of 1 per cent dust per 1,000 
square feet. 

“Control of Green June Beetle 
Larvae”, by H. H. Jewett, in Bulle- 
tin No. 559, Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Lexington, Ky. 
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Green clover worm 
Flea Beetle 
Bean leaf hopper 
CUCURBITS * | 
Melon worm 

Pickle worm 

Squash vine borer 


emg CROPS 
Imported cabbage 


civapsldlcD MeN. 
. wits : 


Age “thy 


worm 

Diamond back moth 

Cabbage loopers 

“Old Fashioned 
Squash Bug” 

Sq hb lady hecel, 

Striped cucumber 
beetle 

Spotted cucumber 
beetle 


CELERY 
Lygus campestris 
Celery leaf tier 


ie ASPARAGUS 
wt Common asparagus 
. beetle 


Spotted asparagus 
beetle 


TOMATOES 
Flea bee 


tle 


Colorado potato 
beetle 

Blister beetle 

Fruit worm 


No Toxic Residues with (PR “==> 


CPR-based insecticides are ideally suited for truck crops. They — Se 


control the wide range of insects shown at the right — yet leave 


LETTUCE 
: no toxic residues. No special processes are required to remove Corn ear worm 
; deposits from crops treated with CPR-based dusts. Washings SPINACH 
Leaf tier 


ordinarily given fresh vegetables are sufficient. 
BLUEBERRIES 


Blueberry fruit fly 
Operators are not required to wear respirators or special cloth- ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
ing. For complete information about the formulation of dusts ae ae bug 
or sprays based on CPR — or about their use and where to buy ee i 
= them — write us today. caterpillar 
: Strawberry root worm 
a Cherry fruit fly 


Piperonyl Cee ° 
Prcothrins 
—— 


U. S. INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
In Caneda: Noturol Products Corporation, 738 Marin Avenue, Montreal, Canada Branches in principal cities 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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W. H. ALDRIDGE 


EXAS Gulf Sulphur Company, 

New York, has announced the 
elections of Walter H. Aldridge as 
chairman of the board, Fred M. Nel 
son as president of the company, and 
Thomas S. Lamont chairman of a 
newly-formed executive committee 
Other members of the executive com 
mittee are Earle V. Daveler and 


Lowell C. Wadmond. 
Mr. Aldridge had been pres 


ident of the company since it began 
32 years ago. He has long been a 
mining expert identified with the 
minerals development of the United 
States and Canada. Posts he held 
prior to his connection with Texas 
Gulf Sulphur in 1919 included; man 
ager of The United Smelting and Re- 
fining Company; engineer in charge 
of the mining and metallurgicai in- 
terests of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way which led to the emergence of 
the road as a leading Canadian smeit- 
er; founder of The Consolidated Min- 
ing and Smelting Company of Can- 
ada Limited, and president of Magma 
Copper Company 

The new president, Mr. Nel- 
son, has been in charge of many of 
the firm's field operations since he 
joined the company in 1927. A grad- 
uate of the Colorado School of Mines, 
he obtained his primary mining ex 
perience in Colorado, Wyoming and 
Montana. With Texas Gulf Sulfur, 
he was put in charge of sulphur pro 
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T. S. LAMONT 


duction and exploration at mining 
sites in Texas and Mississippi. It was 
during this period that he invented 
the “Sulphur Trap”, a device still 
used by the company. 

Mr. Lamont, executive com 
mittee chairman, is vice-president and 
a director of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
Inc., and a director of a number of 
corporations. Mr. Daveler is vice 
president and a director of American 
Zinc, Lead & Smelting Company, and 
Mr. Wadmond a member of the law 
firm of White & Case. The three 
committee members also are directors 
of Texas Gulf 

© 


Delaney Group Recesses 

A recess has been called by 
the Delaney Committee which is ex- 
pected to reconvene perhaps in the 
fall. The actual date was to be fixed 
in July. The Committee, established 
to investigate the use of chemicals in 
the raising and processing of foods, 
is expected to conduct subsequent 
hearings in different parts of the coun- 
try, in locations near growing areas 
of various crops 

The last witness to be heard in 
Washington before the Committee 
adjourned, was Dr. E. L. Griffin, as- 
sistant chief of the Insecticide Divi- 
sion of the U.S.D.A. He discussed 
the enforcement of the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide 
Act of 1947, stating that the act af- 


fords greater protection to the public 
than did its predecessor, the act of 
1910. He pointed out, however, that 
certain aspects of the 1947 act might 
be broadened to place responsibility 
upon applicants to prove the safety 
and efficacy of products being placed 
on the market 

Dr. Grifhn’s entire testimony 
had not been heard when adjourn- 
ment came, and it was anticipated that 
he might be the first to be called when 
the Committee reconvenes. 


a7 
May Expand Fila. Plant 


Swift & Co., Chicago, is con- 
sidering the expansion of its phos- 
phate processing plant at Bartow, 
Florida, although definite plans have 
not been announced. The program, 
if carried out, would increase pro 
duction by 50¢@, it is reported 


NACA Plans Fall Meeting 

Program plans for the annual 
fall meeting of the National Agri 
cultural Chemicals Association are 
taking shape satisfactorily, according 
to L. S. Hitchner, executive secretary 
of the association. The convention, 
scheduled for September 5-7, will be 
held as usual at the Essex and Sussex 
hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 

The first morning session will 
be devoted to talks by representa- 
tives of both the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, the National Produc 
tion Authority and the Office of Price 
Stabilization. The speakers are yet to 
be named. That night, the annual 
banquet will be held, with a guest 
speaker. 

Committee meetings and spe 
cific reports and discussions are to 
be scheduled for Thursday, the 
NACA has indicated. Events for 
Friday have not yet been announced 

Reports by Mr. Hitchner and 
by NACA president Ernest Hart 
will be heard, and election of officers 
and directors are to be held. 
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New Post Created by Bemis 
F. V. Deaderick has been 
named eastern director of sales of 


the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., a post cre 


F. V. DEADERICK 


ated by the firm's officers to coor 
ind services to Bemis 
customers located on the eastern sea 
board. He will 
New York. Mr 
merly manager of the 
and multiwall paper bag manufac 
turing plants owned by Bemis at 
Houston, Texas 

He joined the 
1918 in St 
manager of the bag manufacturing 
plant there in 1925, and was tran 
ferred to Houston in 1927 to as 
sume managership of the company’s 
plant in that city 


dinate sales 


maintain offices in 
Deaderick was for- 
textile bag 


company in 
Louis, was made office 


The company also announces 
that R. V. Scott is now manager of 
the Bemis general sales division in 
Chicago, to succeed the late H. W 
Clements. Mr. Scott Bemis 
in 1931 at Kansas City. 

Succeeding Mr. Deaderick is 
G. M. Robb who joined Bemis in 1917 
He has re 


then, 


joined 


as a clerk in Houston 
there since having 
chief clerk, 


ager, salesman, and then sales man- 


mained 
served as ofhce man 
ager until his recent appointment 
Successor to Mr. Robb as sales man 
ager of the Houston Sales Division 
is C. J. Hurster who joined Bemis 
in 1942 as a salesman in the Hous 
ton territory. L. W. Chenault has 
been appointed as assistant to Mr 
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Robb in managing Bemis’ two Hous 
ton plants. 
. 

New Fertilizer Plant 

Phosphate Fertilizer, Inc., re 
cently started construction on a new 
fertilizer processing plant in Kem 
erer, Wyoming. The plant will use 
a process developed in Germany to 
produce 100 tons of fertilizer per 
day as well as a mineral supplement 
to be used for stock feeding 


Annual Meeting to Consider Fertil- 
izer Grades. Buccaneer Hotel. 
Galveston, Texas, July 19 & 20. 

American Society of Agronomy. 
State College. Pa.. August 13-15. 

27th Annual Convention, National 
Shade Tree Conference Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati. 
Ohio.. Aug. 27-31. 

Diamond Jubilee Meeting. Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. New York 
City. September 3-7. 

National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation. Essex and Sussex Hotel. 
Spring Lake. N. J.. September 5-7. 


American Society for Horticultural 
Science, Minneapolis. Minn. 
September 5-7. 

National Joint Committee on Fer- 
tilizer Application. held jointly 
with American Society for Horti- 
cultural Science, University of 
Minnesota, St. Paul. September 
10. 1951. 

12th International Congress of Pure 
and Applied Chemistry. New 
York City, September 10-13, 1951, 

Annual Fertilizer Conference. Rut- 
gers University. New Brunswick. 
N. ].. September 27. 1951. 

California Fertilizer Association. 
Hotel Californian, Fresno. Calif. 
November 1-3. 

Cotten Mechanization Conference.| 
Cotton Branch Experiment Sta- 
tion. Chickasha. Oklahoma. Nov- 
8469. 

National Fertilizer Association Fall 
Meeting. Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 
Atlanta, Ga.. November 12-14. 

Eastern Branch, AAEE, New Yorker 
Hotel. New York, Nov. 15 & 16. 

Combined meetings of American 
Association of Economic Entom- 

logists: Ent logical Society of 


America: American Phytopatho- 
logical Society: and the Potato 


Association, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 9-13. 

Northeastern States Weed Control 
Conference, New Yorker Hotel. 
New York City. Jan. 2. 3 & 4, 
1952. 

llth Annual Meeting, Northwest 
Vegetable Insect Conference. Im- 
perial Hotel, Portland. Oregon. 
January 21-23, 1952 (David H. 
Brannon, Pullman. Washington. 
Secty.) 


Shell Names Sutherland 
The appointment of Harry K. 
Sutherland to assistant director of 


Shell Oil Company's Agricultural 


H. K. SUTHERLAND 


Laboratory at Modesto, Calif. was 
announced recently by Dr. Roy 
Hansberry, director of the Labora- 
tory. 

Mr. Sutherland has been with 
Shell for more than twelve years. 
Starting as a research chemist for 
Shell Development Company's Em- 
laboratories, he 
gaged im technical administrative 
work at Emeryville and at New York 
1947. A 
native of Minnesota, be received his 


eryville later en- 


where he has been since 
bachelor’s degree from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and his doctorate 
from the University of Illinois 
* 

USDA Names W. G. Bruce 

The U. S$. Department of Ag 
riculture has announced that W. G. 
Bruce is now director of the South- 
eastern Region of the Bureau of En- 
Plant 
with headquarters at Gulfport, Miss 


tomology and Quarantine, 
In his position Mr. Bruce will direct 
the Bureau's regulatory, control, and 
administrative functions in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
jana, Mississippi North 
South Carolina, and Tenn 
Region was one of five recently es- 


Louis 
Carolina, 


tablished in a reorganization of che 


regulatory, control and administra- 


tive functions of the Bureau to fa- 
cilitate getting the best possible re- 


sults from available manpower. 
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V-C Announces Shifts 
Myron M. Keim, agronomist 
for Virginia-Carolina Chemical Cor- 
poration, is now located in the com- 
pany’s home office in Richmond, Va. 

Formerly of East St. Louis, Ill., Mr. 

Keim will continue to handle agro- 

nomic work for the midwest area and 

also for the areas covered, by V-C 

offices at Baltimore, Md.; Carteret, 

N. J.; Norfolk and Richmond, Va. 

Frank E. Boyd, agronomist for the 

corporation in Montgomery, Ala., 

will continue to handle agronomic 
work for the southern area. 
a 

Fertilizer Meetings 

Four Georgia fertilizer meet- 
ings were scheduled to be held dur- 
ing June according to an announce- 
ment issued by E. D. Alexander, 

Agricultural Extenion Service agron- 

omist recently. The meetings were 

to be held for fertilizer dealers, fer- 
tilizer manufacturers and agricultural 
workers, with programs to be con- 
ducted on the effect of nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphate in plant 
growth and the importance of ob 
taining a proper balance of these and 
other elements in obtaining maxi- 
mum production. 

The four meetings were 
scheduled as follows: 

1. June 26— Dublin Country Club, 
committee in charge of local ar- 
rangements: W. W. Brunson and 
G. Y. Duke. 


. June 27—Gordon Hotel, Albany, 
committee in charge of local ar- 
rangements: O. D. Culpepper and 
J. D. Davis. 

3. June 28—Conner Hall, College 
of Agriculture Campus, Athens, 
committee in charge of local ar- 
rangements: Malcolm A. Rowe 
and Francis Bowen. 

. June 29—Camp Fulton, Atlanta, 
committee in charge of local ar- 
rangements: W. D. Barton and 
S. D. Truitt. 

. 

Toxaphene Mailable Now 

Toxaphene has been classed 
as mailable under section 35,15(c), 
Postal laws and Regulations, 1948, 
with packaging as prescribed in Sec- 
tion 35,18(d)(6) as amended, and 
with quantity restriction of not to 
exceed 4 ounces of the solution (25% 
or above), or not to exceed 5 pounds 
of the dry form, in one parcel, the 
U. S. Post Office Department has an- 
nounced. (Postal Bulletin of May 29, 
1951) 

Dry preparations containing a 
low percentage of toxaphene as the 
active ingredient and without other 
toxic ingredients, on which a caution 
label is required under the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenti- 
cide Act, may be accepted in quanti- 
ties not exceeding 10 pounds in one 
parcel unless packaged in 1-pound 
containers when a 12-pound restric- 
tion applies. 


New Firm Locates in West 

Formation of the Wilson 
Meyer Co. in San Francisco has been 
announced. The new firm will handle 
technical services, sales and distribu- 
tion of Eastman industrial chemicals 
in the western states. Among the ma 
terials to be handied are triethyl phos- 
phate for use in agricultural insecti- 
cides; and manganese sulfate for fer- 
tilizer materials. The new firm is un- 
der management of Wilson Meyer, 
also president of Wilson & Geo 
Meyer & Co., San Francisco. It will 
be located at 333 Montgomery St., 
San Francisco. 

” 


Potash Institute Moves 

American Potash Institute, 
Washington, D. C., has announced 
a change of address. The new location 
is at 1102 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., only a few doors 
from the former address of 1155 16th 
St. Dr. H. B. Mann is president of 
the Institute. 

° 


New Mo. Plant Erected 
Brunswick, Missouri, has been 
selected as the location for an an- 
hydrous ammonia fertilizer plant to 
be erected by Missouri Growers, Inc., 
Carrollton, Mo. In charge of the 
plant is Clyde Elliott, L. M. Man- 
son, Brunswick, and M. H. Carpen- 
ter, Mendon, Mo., are dealer-appli- 


cators. 
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George W. Merck. president of the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
and S. L. Frost. executive director of 
the American Forestry Association, on 
June 2ist, presented Dr. Carl A. Schenck. 
known as the “grand old man of Ameri- 
can forestry.” with a redwood key in- 
scribed “Key to unlock the door of the 


Totman Honored at Maine 

James E. Totman, newly re- 
elected chairman of the board of the 
National Fertilizer Association and 
president of the Summers Fertilizer 
Co., Baltimore, Md., was presented 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws by the University of Maine, 
Orono, at its recent commencement 
The degree was awarded 
his outstanding 


exercises 
“in recognition of 
business achievements and his loyal 
and constant interest in the univer 
sity.” 
. 

Armour Names Div. Mgr. 

H. G. Wells, former “Verta- 
green sales manager at Armour 
Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been made manager of the firm's 
Atlanta division. Mr. Wells will be 
succeeded by Howard W. Rabb who 
will also continue as advertising 
manager 

7 

Defends Pesticide Use 

Speaking before the natonal 
meeting of the Institute of Food 
Technologists in New York City, 
June 20, L. S. Hitchner, executive 
National 
Chemicals Association, emphasized the 


secretary, Agricultural 


essentiality of pesticides in food pro 
duction and in the National Defense 


Program 


Calvalcade of American Forestry.” Dr. 
Schenck. who now lives in Germany. 
is making an extended tour of the 
United States under the auspices of the 
American Forestry Association. Shown 
in photo, left to right. are Mrs. George 
W. Merck. George W. Merck. Dr. Carl 
A. Schenck. S. L. Frost. and P. P. Willis. 


“The use of pesticides in the 
production of food is essential if we 
are going to enjoy the highest quality, 
the largest variety and a continued 
abundance of foodstuffs. The altern 
ative, (without the use of pesticides) 
is fewer varieties of foods, poorer 
quality, higher cost, diseased and 
wormy food 

Mr. Hitchner stressed the fact 
that the choice of quality and abun- 
dance of food lies with the consumer. 
He quoted scientists and government 
officials to substantiate his remarks 
on the contributions of pesticides to 
increased production. Commenting on 
congressional investigations into chem 
icals used in and on foods and the 
possible hazard to health, the NAC 
secretary scored the wide publicity 
given unsubstantiated testimony by 
“extremists” and stated, “if the pro- 
ducts are used as directed by the 
manufacturer on the label, no undue 
hazard is involved.” 

He quoted Drs. Paul A. Neal 
and Wayland J. Hayes, U. S. Public 
Health Service, as saying, “To the 
best of our knowledge, there have 
been no substantiated cases of DDT 


poisoning in this country resulting 


from ingestion of foods containing 
DDT as a residue” 

Mr. Hitchner stated that exist- 
ing controls on sale and distribution 


of pesticides are adequate to protect 
the public health and that the Food 
and Drug Admminisration has the au- 
thority at the present time to seize 
food which the administration con- 
siders excessively contaminated. 
e 

Antara Grants Fellowship 

Antara Products Division, 
General Dyestuff Corp., New York 
has announced the establishment of 
a fellowship in the amount of $4000 
at the agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J. The program will 
include a broad study of surfactants 
in increasing the lethal power of 
herbicides 


7 

Cal Feed Firm Reorganizes 

International Fertilizer and 
Feed Co., Bakersfield, Calif., re- 
cently announced a reorganization of 
the board of directors. Resigning 
from the board as a result of trans- 
fer of ownership were Frank Jeppi 
and W. B. Camp, Sr. They were 
replaced by Sam. H. Rudnick and 
Donna Amenta. Officers of the re- 
organized board now include: Harry 
Amenta, president; Oscar Rudnick, 
vice-president; Grant P. Border, 
vice-president in charge of the grain 
division; Herman L. Boyd, secretary; 
Sam J. Amenta, assistant secretary; 
and Sam H. Rudnick, treasurer. 

The company was erganized 
after World War II and has ex- 
panded consistently according to the 
report. The company operates grain 
elevators, dehydration plants and 
warehouse facilities and sells fertili- 
zer and feeds. 
Joins R. S. Aries in N. Y. 

Howard Berry, formerly vice 
president, treasurer, and director of 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation has 
joined R. S. Aries & Associates, New 
York consulting engineers and econo- 
mists, as senior associate. Mr. Berry 
has completed 28 years of service 
with Mathieson in an_ executive 
financial capacity, first as vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller and in later 
years as vice-president and treasurer. 
The Aries organization specializes in 
the chemical process industries. 
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Thomas »5. ichols (right) who retired 
tecently as Deputy Administrator of the 
A to resume his duties as president 

A P ee 


of Marthki Ch } Co .. 
congratulates Francis J. Curtis (vice 
ident M to) center and Ken- 


American Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook. 
N. J.) upon being sworn in as key mem- 
bers of the NPA staff. Mr. Curtis takes 
the post of Assistant Administrator to 
head the Chemical, Rubber and Forest 
Products Bureau and Mr. Klipstein di- 
rects the Chemical Division of the NPA. 


neth H. Elipstein (Calco Chemical Div. 


Cal Essay Contest Winners 

The Soil [mprovement Com- 
mittee of the California Fertilizer 
Association, Los Angeles, recently 
announced the winners of their 1951 
essay contest on “Methods of Apply- 
ing Fertilizers In California”. Stu- 
dents from six junior colleges in 
Southern California partictpated in 
the contest, which is designed to 
stimulate the interest of vocational 
agriculture students in the proper use 
of complete and balanced fertilizers. 
The president of the association, 
James M. Quinn, announced the 
winners: First Grand Prize and pos- 


session of the perpetual trophy for 
one year went to Robert Merriam, 
a student at Chaffey Junior College; 
second prize to Stuart McLeod and 
third grand prize to Jerry Gingerich. 
Other awards were presented to win- 
ners in their respective schools. 
. 

Fertilizer Exec Dies 

Herbert A. Lynch, 64, vice- 
president and secretary of the Acme 
Fertilizer Co., Wilmington, N. C., 
died May 30 after a brief illness 
He had been connected with the 
Acme firm since 1931, and in addi- 
tion to his business connections in 


the community had been active in 
civic affairs. He was at one time 
president of the Chamber of Gom- 
merce and chairman of the board 
of education in Wilmington. 
e 

USDA Entomologist to C.A. 

P. A. Berry, entomologist 
with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, recently left for El 
Salvador to assist El Salvadoran 
scientists in the control of insects in 
that country. The assignment was 
made at the request of the Govern: 
ment of El Salvador under the Point 
Four program of the United States, 
which calls for sharing technical abil- 
ities with other countries. Mr. Berry 
will join six other specialists from 
the U. S. at a jointly-operated agri- 
cultural experiment station. 

+ 

Int. Minerals Names Two 

John W. Rutland has been ap- 
pointed general manager and Joe F. 
Stough sales manager of the Plant 
Food Division of International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corporation, Chic- 
ago, aceording to Maurice R. Lock- 
wood, vice president in charge of the 
division. Mr. Rutland, who has been 
with the company 30 years, bas been 
general sales manager of tbe Plant 
Food Division since 1950. Mr. Stough 
began his service with the company 
26 years ago and has been general 
manager of the northern region of 
the Plant Food Division since 1948. 
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A NEW AND TRULY REVOLUTIONARY 


NOW Available the Year Around! 


Before You Contract for Your 
Conditioner Needs, Investigate 


lerra-Lite’ Brand Vermiculite 


Insure Your Production Schedule! 

Eliminate Costly Shipping Delays! 

Prompt Delivery from Any One of 
36 Plants Across the Nation 


Across the country manufacturers are turning to 
Terra-Lite brand vermiculite Conditioner to help 
solve their production problems, for with this free- 
flowing mineral, manufacturers can suit their own 
schedule of deliveries, month by month, to meet their 
needs throughout the year. Your production schedule 
can be maintained, if you use TERRA-LITE, for it is 
delivered promptly from a plant near you, at uni- 
form high quality and a stable price! 

Terra-Lite Conditioner is a mineral conditioner 
processed specifically for conditioning your fertilizer. 
It is not a waste or by-product. 

Terra-Lite Conditioner is highly absorbent and 
contributes maximum flowability to the fertilizer, thus 
helping to eliminate caking. In addition Terra-Lite 
is absolutely fireproof, eliminating extra fire hazards 
in the plant. 

Before you contract for next season's conditioner 
requirement, be sure you have all the facts about 
Terma-Lite brand vermiculite Conditioner. Send cou- 
pon below for free literature, or call, write or wire 


Terra-Lite Division of 
ZONOLITE COMPANY 
135 &. LaSalle St., 3, Ulinois 


. 
* Terra-Lite és a registered trade mark. 


Terra-Lite Division, Dept. AC-71 
ZONOLITE COMPAN 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
: Please send me at once, free information on 
Terra-Lite Conditioner. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 
TERRA-LITE CONDITIONER 


1 e@ STERILE—Terra-Lite Conditioner is abso- 


lutely sterile, processed at 2000°F. No 
bacteria, etc. can survive to contaminate. 
Terra-Lite is chemically inert. 


FLOWABILITY—Granular, free-flowing 
mineral provides maximum flowability to 
mixed goods. 


ECONOMICAL—STABLE PRICE—Only 
one-half to one bag required for the aver- 
age ton of mixed fertilizer. Saves money 
in handling. Uniform quality, stable price 
all year ‘round. 


CLEAN, DUSTLESS, LIGHTWEIGHT— 
Terra-Lite Conditioner is easiest of all to 
handle. Shipped in 4 cu. ft. bags that weigh 
only 32 Ibs.! 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF— Terra-Lite 
Conditioner is incombustible, resists even 
blowtorch heat. Reduces fire hazards in the 
plant. 
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the attack (5 ora! 


It's a rout. The bugs in the north are fleeing in 
terror. It’s the worst catastrophe since the invention 
of fly paper! 

The big equipment is moving up. You can hear the 
giant motors and the crunch of powerful wheels in 
the distance. The farmers aren't fooling this time. 


They've got their planes and tractors loaded with the 
deadliest ammunition yet formulated — Geigy’s dusts 
and sprays. 


Sound retreat! Get me a fresh horse or the bugs in 
the south will never know what hit 'em. 


Dieidrin 
Lindane 


Chlordane 


Copper 
DDT 
Fumigants 


Aldrin 
Arsenicals 
BHC 
Carbamates 


Methoxychlor 
Parathion 


PCP 

Purified DDT 
Pyrethrum 
Rotenone 


Sulphur 

Tepp 
Toxaphene 
2,4-D & 2,4,5-T 


ORIGINATORS OF % 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


Aberdeen. N. C.; Burlington, lowa; Colorado Springs. Colo.; Elkton, Md.; Fresno, Calif.; Houlton, Me.; 


» ODOT INSECTICIDES 


89 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 8, N. Y. 


Leland, Miss.; McGregor, Tex.; Orlando. Fla.; Walla Walla, Wash. 


Dealer & Distributor Inquiries Invited 
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(TOXAPHENE) 


TOXICHLOR | 


(CHLORDANE) 


_DED-WEED © 


(2,4-D) 


‘ ‘ “DED-TOX | 


(DDT) © < a 
ets s “ Z 


BUSINESS IS BETTER THAN EVER!* 


* SEND IN YOUR ORDER NOW! 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


AGRICULTURAL DIVISION KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MINNEAPOLIS @ OKLAHOMA CITY @ N.LITTLEROCK @ SAN ANTONIO @ DES MOINES @ DAVENPORT @ NEW ORLEANS 
ST.LOUIS @ HOUSTON @ DALLAS @ WICHITA @ MEMPHIS @ CHICAGO @ OMAHA @ DENVER @ TULSA 


S J 
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To Chem. of Colo. Post 
Mervyn G. Oakner has been 
named advertising manager of the 
Chemical Corporation of Colorado, 
Denver, manufacturers of “Colerado 
44° insecticides, herbicides and cther 
Oakner 
will work with the company’s new 
export subsidiary, the Export Chemi- 
cal Corporation of Colorado, in ex- 
panding South American markets and 
inereasing national consumer pro- 
motion through export advertising 


agricultwral chemicals. Mr. 


A graduate of the University 
of Denver, Mr. Oakner has been as- 
sociated with editorial and advertis 
ing work for the past several years 

Oakner will direct the com- 
pany’s advertising and sales promo- 
tion department. Sales promotion al- 
ready has begun for the South Am- 
erican markets where the company 
plans to have complete distribution 
with branch offices in Mexico, Peru, 
Brazil and Venezuela. Mr. Oakner 
will coordinate the corporation’s na- 
tional sales efforts with advertising 
in order to further expand the al- 
ready established major city markets 

The company has also an 
nounced that Joseph L. Flores was 
appointed director of exports for the 
Export Chemical Corporation ot 
Colorado, a subsidiary. He was to 
begin expansion of the new export 
corporation in June by setting up 
distribution in Mexico with a branch 
office in Mexico City. 

e 


2,4-D Regulations Proposed 

Final hearings on proposed 
regulations regarding the sale of 
2.4-D and related herbicides were 
scheduled to be held by the Arkan- 
sas State Plant Board, Little Rock, 
on June 13. The proposals were au- 
thorized by a law passed by the 1971 
legislature. The original set of pro- 
posals was discussed at a_ prelim- 
inary public hearing last May 21 


at which 


manufacturers, dealers, and custom- 


time representatives of 
sprayers made suggestions which re 
sulted in redrafting the proposals. 

The 


govern sales and use of these herbi- 


proposed __ regulations 


cides by manufacturers, dealers or 
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agents, custom-sprayers and persons 
spraying their own crops or brush 
. 

Beg Your Pardon 

It has been pointed out to 
Agricultural Chemicals that an error 
occurred in the article on State In 
secticide Laws appearing in our June 
issue. Under “California”, it 
stated: “Fee $5.00 for one to ten 
economic poisons”. This should have 
read “$50.00” instead of $5.00. 

We regret this misprint and 
apologize to California control of- 
ficials for the confusion which may 


was 


have resulted from our error. 
The editors 
* 
CFA Plans Fall Meeting 
Sidney H. Bierly, Executive 
secretary and manager of the Cali 
Association, Los 
that the 
group’s annual convention will be 
held at the Hotel Californian, Fres 
no, November 1-3. The program is 
being developed, Mr. Bierly says, 
and speakers are expected to include 
nationally-known 


fornia Fertilizer 


Angeles, has announced 


figures 
ing both government and the fer- 
industry 


represent 


manufacturing 
. 
Burlap Demand Low 
A stalemate in burlap trad 
ing exists to such an extent today 


tilizer 


that many Indian shippers no longer 
notify importers in this country of 
pending shipments, according to mar 
ket spokesmen. Factors are numer- 
ous, but the recent Government or 
der CPR-40 is not entirely to blame, 
it was stated. Apparently the dead 
lock will exist until September or 
October, when the 
begins to come through. 

Demand 1n the domestic mar 
ket is almost nil and was so before the 
CPR-40_ established maximum 
purchase and resale prices inthis 
country. A 
raw jute exists and as a result high 


new jute crop 


new 


very short supply of 
prices and outside competition have 
made American bag manufacturers 
look elsewhere for cheaper substi- 
tutes. Bag manufacturers cannot op 
erate profitably at prevailing ceil- 
ings and are turning more and more 
to other materials 


To Represent Velsicol 
K. Schumaker has 


been appointed eastern sales repre- 


George 


sentative, Velsicol Corporation, In- 


— 
“ 


oP sai 


we 


GEORGE K. SCHUMAKER 


secticide Division. His headquarters 
will be in the Velsicol New York 
office, 100 East 42nd St. Schumaker 
was graduated from Pennsylvania 
State College. 
of Bachelor of Science in Organic 
Chemistry 
a Master's degree in entomology from 
the University of Illinois. 
° 

Fertilizer Bill Introduced 

A bill which would require 
that fertilizer shipped 
across state lines should be inspected 
and registered by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was introduced 
to the Senate on June 18, by Sen. 
William Langer (R), North Dako- 
ta. Disposition of the bill had not 
been announced at press time 
G. C. Crossley Dies 

George Corliss Crossley, 69, 
United Clay Mines 
Corp., producers of agricultural 
diluents, Trenton, N. J., died June 


8, 1951 as a result of injuries suf- 


receiving his degree 


He subsequently received 


materials 


president of 


fered in an automobile accident. Mr 
Crossley was borne in Trenton and 
lived there at the time of his death. 
He attended the Steward School of 
Business Administration and the 
Drexel Institute of Technology. Af 
ter finishing school he apprenticed in 
various machine shops and foundries 
Later, he erected mining equipment 


southern 


in several 


mines 
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CFA Asks for CPR Relief 
The California Fertilizer As 
sociation, Los Angeles, recently sent 
the following letter to Michael V 
DiSalle director of the Office of Price 
Stabilization, 
mixers in the state be spared the in 


asking that fertilizer 
convenience of being forced to com 
ply with the “confusing and often 
contradictory CPR-22". The letter, 
signed by J. M. Quinn, CFA presi- 
dent, read as follows 


“The Fertihzer Asso 
ciation appeals to you on behalf of the 


Cahforma 


fertilizer industry in California to deter 
the appplication of CPR-22 to our in- 
dustry, at least in California, until the 
tailored fertilizer and insecticide price 
order now being drafted can be placed 
into effect. With few exceptions our in- 
dustry is composed of small 
who find the terminology of CPR-22 to 
be so confusing as to make intelligent 
compliance almost impossible. Our Ac 
tive Members are not manufacturers, but 


concerns 


actually mixers and distributors of com 
mercia’ fertilizers, whose sale of mixes 


has been arbitrarily placed under CPR- 


” 


“Initially, our direct sales to the 
farmers were exempted from CPR-22, 
but on May 30, or thereabout, your of- 


Cotton Council Portrays Losses to Insects 


HE National Cotton Council, 
Memphis, Tenn., 
lished figures showing the depreda- 
tions of insects on the cotton yield. 


recently pub 


Final estimates have now been made, 
the Council states, and the graph be- 


low tells the story of thousands of 
bales of cotton lost during the past 
Texas, it will be 
noted, suffered the greatest losses with 
Arkansas and Mississippi not far be- 
hind 


growing season 


COTTON LOST TO INSECTS 
(FINAL ESTIMATES) 


Tex. Ark. Mim Ala, N.C. S.C. Qcla. Ga. La. Tenn. Mo. Cal. N.M. Va. Aris. Fla. 


REDUCTION FROM FULL YIELD IN TERMS OF BALES 
LOST TO COTTON INSECTS, BY STATES, 1950 


PrePaReO GY MATIONA COTTON Coc 


fice came out with a new interpretation 
under which sales in this category are to 
be considered commercial and not re 
tail sales, and so, subject to CPR-22 
This is just one example of the type of 
confusion which exists with regard to 
this Regulation. Further, we understand 
that we in California will lose some of 
our present sources of basic material 
supp'y if CPR-22 is invoked and, if this 
should happen, our important service to 
Caliorma’s vital agricultural 
will suffer. 

“The recent history of fertilizer 
prices across the nation is excellent, R 
M. Salter, Chief, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, Soils and Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, recently wrote: The 1948 price in- 
dex of fertilizer costs compared with the 
index of other prices paid by farmers 
shows that fertilizer prices have advanced 
much less than prices paid for other com- 
modities. The index price of fertilizers in 
1948 was only 23 points higher than in 
1925, as compared with an increase of 
124 points in feed prices and 108 points 
in prices paid for all commodities. He 
points out that in the interim, techno- 
logical advances have resulted in better 
quality fertilizer. This would indicate 
that the industry is more than willing to 
cooperate in your efforts to keep prices 
from getting out of hand 

“In view of the hardship involved 
in the appplication of this order on the 
vast majority of our industry, the possi- 
bility of a reduced supply to our far- 
mers, and due to the fact that General 
Ceiling Price Regulation establishes hard 
and fast price ceilings, under an even 
less flexible formula than does CPR-22, 
we respectively request that we he al- 
lowed to continue under GCPR, which 
we can understand and intelligently 
comply with, until our idustry order is 
in effect. We point out that a precedent 
has already been established in the post 
ponement of the effective date of CPR 
22 from May 28 to July 2. We under- 
stand that the order to cover the fer- 
tilizer and insecticide industries should 
be in effect later in the summer 

7 


Jap Fertilizer Output Up 
Japan will be in a position to 
export fertilizers to Korea and For- 
mosa this year because production 
has exceeded expectations. Output of 


economy 


nitrogenous fertilizer reached ap- 
proximately 2,500,000 metric tons in 
1950-51 and 


about 


phosphoric fertilizers 
1,400,000 metric tons 
* 

Top L.A. Fertilizer Bid 

The Board of Public Works, 
Los Angeles, announced a top bid of 
$10.16 a ton for 
from its new sewage treatment plant 


at Hyperion. The plant is expected 


sludge fertilizer 


to have a capacity of approximately 
77,000 tons of fertilizer yearly 
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Suppliers’ Bulletins | 


New Velsicol Bulletin 

Velsicol Corp., Chicago has 
issued a new bulletin on chlordane 
for chigger control. The bulletin, 
number 44 issued in April 1951, 
decribes the activities of the chigger 
and gives recommendations for its 
control with chlordane. The rate of 
application varies with the type of 
material used, but the bulletin indi- 
cates that emulsion sprays give the 
best results. 

e 

New DuPont Manual 

Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment, E. I. DuPont de Nemours & 
Co., Wilmington, Del. has an- 
nounced that a manual on methods 
and results of chemical brush and 
weed control is available. Included 
in the manual are records of brush 
control experience by telephone 
companies, power companies, rail- 
roads, highway departments, drain- 
age and irrigation districts, a tree 
expert company and others. The 
manual is illustrated and punched 
for three-hole loose-leaf note books 


+ 

Flexible Conveyor Unit 

Flexoveyor Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo., is marketing a power-driven 
telescoping boxcar loader for hand- 
ling bagged materials. The equip- 
ment consists of a series of endless 
spring belts operating over grooved 
steel loaders. The conveyor can be 
bent into any curve up to a 90° 
angle while under power, allowing 
it to go around doors and into the 
corner of the freight cars. Descrip- 
tive literature is available from the 
company, 1220 S. Acoma St., Den- 
ver 10, Colo 


e 

Vibrator Stops Arching 

Martin Engineering Co., Ke- 
wanee, Ill, is manufacturing a new 
type vibrator used in the movement 
of granular chemicals and other ma- 
terials which tend to arch and re- 
sist movement toward the outlet of 
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hoppers and bins, or where wet mix- 
tures tend to entrain air. E. F. Pe- 
terson, president of the company, 
has been granted three new patents 
on the product which is said to be 
easily mounted, available in a num- 
ber of sizes and requires practically 
no maintenance. Further informa- 
tion is available from the company. 
. 
New Baughman Bulk Body 


Baughman Manufacturing Co., 
Jerseyville, Ill., has announced the 


new bulk material handling body 
pictured here. The company states 
that the body will discharge bulk 
material as high as 16 feet above 
the ground when mounted on a 39 
inch truck frame. Two 6 inch hori- 
zontal screws in the bottom of the 
body convey the material to a 12 
inch vertical double flight screw 
which carries it to a 9 inch auger 
conveyor mounted on the top of 
the body. Body capacities range 
from 325 cubic feet to 1375 cubic 
feet and the body will unload at 
the rate of 1% ton to 1 ton per 
minute, depending on the material 
handled. All controls are at ground 
level and the auger conveyor is low- 
ered and raised by a hydraulic pump 
and ram. The bodies are available in 
15 sizes for trucks and trailors. 
om 

New Hyman Circular Out 

Julius Hyman & Company, 
Denver, Colorado, has announced 
publication of a new piece of litera- 


ture, Circular 300, “Current Use 
Status of Aldrin and Dieldrin.” This 
circular contains a summary of ef- 
fective dosages of Aldrin and Diel- 
drin for control of several major 
pests. Copies are available from the 
company. 
e 
New Respirator Available 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced the 
development of a redesigned respir- 
ator, the Compact Comfo. Accord- 
ing to the company, the new respir- 
ator features a new type mineral 
wool filter which requires less than 
half the filter area and offers only 
half the breathing resistance of pre 
vious models with the same dust 
collecting area. Filter holders are 
smaller in diameter and shallower in 
depth to allow for better vision. The 
filter covers snap on and off for faster 
filter changing. The new models have 
a one-piece headband. 
. 
Research Story is Told 
“This is duPont—-The Story 
of Research” is the tithe of a new 
brochure published by E. I. duPont 
deNemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Del., picturing in considerable de- 
tail the behind scenes activity in con 
nection with the firm's broad research 
projects. Thoroughly illustrated with 
photos of research personnel and pic- 
tures of buildings and other equip- 
ment, the brochure presents research 
as the basis of all scientific achieve 
ment, pointing up its importance in 
the making of new pesticides as well 
as other materials 
« 
Raymond Pulverizer Info. 
Raymond Pulverizer Division 
of Combustion Engineering - Super 
heater, Inc., Chicago, has issued a 
new illustrated bulletin on its line 
of Raymond mills for insecticides and 
sulfur grinding. Designated as bul- 
letin 68, the folder contains cut-away 
photographs and drawings of the 
mills, including the “whizzer separ- 
ator” which returns oversize mater: 
ial to the grinder. All finenesses of 
finished formulations and sulfur com- 
monly used from about 80° passing 
(Turn to Page 93) 
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NPA Classifies Chemicals 

A list of chemicals divided into 
their relative availability was pub 
lished in June by the Department of 
Commerce, National Production Au 
thority, Salvage and Reclamation Di 
vision. Under Group I, materials in 
short 


“very supply’. the following 


chemicals were listed: freon, sulfur. 
sulfuric acid, and tetramethylthiur 
amdisulfide. The NPA states that al 
selected for all 


of these materials whenever possible 


ternates should be 


Under Group II, materials in 
“tight supply”, 
listed: chlorine 


thane”, 


these chemicals were 
DDT, dieldrin, “Di 
fumigants, hexaethyl tetra 
phosphate, paradichlorobenzene, para 
thion, toxaphene and zinc chemicals 
designated as 
“fair supply” 


Group III is 
comprising chemicals in 
Under this head were listed chlor 
dane, dithiocarbamate —_ fungicides, 
paris green, pyrethrum, rodenticides, 
rotenone, sabadilla and herbicides. 

These 


were determined in collaboration with 


materials classifications 


the Industrial Economics Division of 
Policy Coordination Bureau and the 
various Materials Divisions of NPA; 
ind the Office of Materials Resources 
of the Munitions Board 
this compilation, it was assumed that 


In making 


the mobilization program will be con- 

tinued as planned, the NPA states. 
Factors determining the classi- 

availability, 


r foreign), trame- 


fications included their 


sources, (domestic 
portation required, production capa- 
city and manpower. Possible demand 
for the materials was estimated tak- 
ing into consideration military re- 
quirements, stockpiles. domestic indus 
tries and the civilian economy. 
° 


Int. Minerals Makes Grant 

International Minerals and 
Chicag 
2 grant of $2400 to the 
Horticultural 
Athens, it was recently announced 
by Dean and Director C. C. Murray 
f the College of Agiculture. The 


grant was given for hasic research 


Chemical Corp has given 
University 
Division, 

“— 


t Georgia 


to determine the role of magnesium 
and potassium in peach tree nutri- 
tion and the work will be carried on 
by a graduate student working wn- 


der the direction of Dr. F. F. John- 
stone, Jr. chairman of the horticul 
tural division 

+ 


Hammond Names Greiner 
M. E. Greiner, vice-president 
and general manager of the Hammond 


q 


a. -~ 
i re 


-_ 
~~ 


M. E. GREINER 


Bag & Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va., 
has been elected a director of the 
Mr. Greiner joined the 


orgamization as 


company 
Hammond western 
sales representative in 1936 and was 
transferred to the main office in 1937. 
The firm has plants at Wellsburg and 
Pine Bluff, Arkansas. It manufactures 
multiwall paper bags for fertilizers 


and other chemicals 
. 


DuPont Article on Potash 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co., monthly magazine for July, 
1951 contains an article on “Pion 
eering in Potash” by Robert H 
Walton and F. M. Raffo. It describes 
the discovery of potash in the United 
States by a crew drilling a wildcat 
oil well and follows through with the 
development of the potash industry 
in this country 

- 


Forbath Honored at Dinner 

Thomas P. Forbath, director 
of research and development and a 
supervising engineer of Chemical 
Construction Corp., New York, was 
recipient of one of the Chemical 
New York 
awards, which was presented at a 
dinner meeting held Thursday, June 


Engineers of Greater 


7 in the McGraw-Hill dining room. 
The presentations made by 
Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, editorii di- 
rector of Chemical Engineering ana 
Chemical Week. Mr. Forlnth was 
cited for his contributions to a new 
from 


were 


process of sulfur extraction 
low-grade ore 
” 

New Penick Insecticide 

S. B. Penick & Co., New York, 
has announced a new _ insecticide, 
Ryanexcel 15-0.5, for the control 
of cranberry fruitworm and Euro- 
pean corn borer. The insecticide con 
tains 15 percent ryania and 0.5 per- 
cent n-propyl isome 

Experiments in 1949 indicated 
that there was a synergistic action 
between the two materials. Accord: 
ing to the report, the following 
year the mixture was impreved by 
impregnating the with n- 


propyl isome before extending with 


ryania 


pyrophyllite or talc 

n-propyl isome was selected 
from a group of insecticidal ma- 
terials prepared and reported by two 
workers at Boyce Thompson Insti 
tute, Yonkers, in 1945 and developed 
commercially by S. B. Penick & Co. 

e 

May Extend Beetle Area 

The U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has proposed that the Fed- 
eral Japanese beetle quarantine be 
continued, and also that the State of 
North Carolina be added to the quar- 
antine area. The Department's de- 
cision was reached after thorough 
study of testimony at a public hear 
ing in Washington on March 30. The 
hearing was called after suggestions 
had been made that Federal control 
of the Japanese beetle should be dis 
continued 

In connection with its pro- 
posal to add North Carolina to the 
quarantine area, the Department 
proposes to place more than 40 coun 
ties of that State under active regu 
lation to prevent spread of the Jap 
anese beetle, and also to extend the 
present regulated areas in New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia to include all important infes- 
nonregulated 


tations discovered in 


sections of these States 
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New Pitts. Ag. Office 


New York, has announced the open- 
ing of a new office in Dallas, Texas, 


HUGH W. SWINK 


to handle sales territories of Okla- 
homa, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Arkansas. In charge of the new 
branch will be Hugh W. Swink, a 
graduate of Oklahoma A. & M. Col- 
lege of Agriculture. Mr. Swink was 
formerly head of the weed and brush 
control program of the Oklahoma 
State Dept. of Agriculture and dur- 
ing the war he served in the U. S. 
Navy as a physical training officer. 
He joined the Pittsburgh organization 


on June 1. 
e 
Thornton Appointed to MRI 
Midwest Research Institute, 


Kansas City, Mo. has announced the 
appointment of Dr. M. H. Thorn- 
ton as associate director of chem- 
istry. Dr. Thornton, an authority in 
the field of 
trial chemistry, will coordinate the 
activities in this field at the Insti- 
tute, where he has heen a staff mem- 


ber since 1946 


agricultural and indus- 


Reports Fertilizer on TVA 

James A. Pope, a director of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority re- 
cently sized up the benefits of in- 
creased fertilizer use while speaking 
hefore the Southwest Virginia Ag- 
ricultural Association at Abingdon. 
Stating that TVA _ has _ produced 
about 2.95 million tons of fertilizer 


since this project first 


government 
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Pittsburgh Agr. Chemical Co., 


started operations, he reported that 
450,000 tons had been used on 
67,000 demonstration farms and the 
remaining 2! million tons had been 
distributed over the nation by the 
Department of Agriculture, co-ops, 
and commercial dealers. Striking re- 
sults were shown on the demonstra 
tion farms in the Tennessee Valley 
where the program was in effect for 
about ten years. Farm acreage in- 
creased 14% while the crop-land 
increased about 3‘;. 
Corn yield, Mr. Pope stated, 
increased from 26 to 42 bushels per 


acreage 


acre. Cotton yield per acre increased 
43%. 
7 
New Name for Mig. Firm 

Hayes‘Sammons Co., Mission, 
Texas, has annnounced that it has 
changed its name to “Hayes‘Sammons 
Chemical Co.” The firm manufac 
tures “Mission Brand” 
fungicides and fertilizers. It will con- 
tinue with 
the same stockholders, directors and 
officers, it is announced by Thomas 
B. Sammons, Jr., vice-president. 

* 

Bourbeau on Long Tour 

Dr. Gerard A. Bourbeau of 
the Soils Department of The Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has been granted a year's 
leave of absence from the Station to 
serve on an expedition to the Belgian 


insecticides, 


as a Texas corporation 


Congo for the Economic Cooperation 
Administration. The expedition left 
the U. S. on June 10. 
_ 

“Deficiency” Letterheads 

Coke Oven Ammonia Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 
announces that a new printing is 
being made of the “nutrient defi- 
ciency” letterheads which feature on 
the left hand side of the page four 
colored pictures showing a corn de- 
ficient in nitrogen, phosphoric acid 
and potash, and also suffering from 
drought. Firms are invited to order 
quantities of personalized letterheads 
printed on this stock. Details may 
be obtained from H. H. Tucker, 
Coke Oven Ammonia Research Bur 
eau, Inc., 8 E. Long St., Columbus 
15, Ohio. 


Mattson Joins Penn-Salt 
Kirk C. Mattson has joined 

Mtg Co. of 

Washington as district sales manager 


Pennsylvania Salt 


KIRK C. MATTSON 


of the company’s Los Angeles office. 
Mr. Mattson will supervise sales and 
service of the Industrial Chemicals 
and Agricultural Chemicals Depart- 
ments in Southern California, Ari- 
Nevada and New Mexico 

Mr. Mattson assumes his new 
position after 15 years’ experience 
in the marketing of industrial and 
agricultural chemicals in California. 
Until recently he operated his own 
chemical sales agency, the Mattson 


zona, 


Chemical Company, in Los Angeles. 
A native of Berkeley, California, he 
now lives in San Marino. 
* 

LeBaron Appointed 

Dr. I. M. LaBaron has been 
appointed director of research lab- 
oratories for International Minerals 
and Chemical Corp., Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Dr. 
Paul D. V. Manning, vice-president 
of the corporation in charge of re- 
search. Dr. LeBaron has 
search engineer with the corporation 
since 1942. 


been re- 


e 

Davison Ups Smith 

H. Alexander Smith, Jr., 
house counsel of The Davison Chem- 
ical Corporation, has been appointed 
by the board of directors to the ad- 
ditional post of assistant secretary of 
the corporation. Mr. Smith is a grad- 
uate of Princeton University and the 


Yale Law School 
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Recently-Issued Bulletins 


Controlling Grasshoppers in 
Alfalfa with Chlordane and Toxa 
phene Sprays, by R. L. Shotwell, Di- 
vision of Cereal and Forage Insect 
Investigations, United States Depart 
Number E-819, 
1951, 19 rages 
plus two pages of maps 

List of Publications, published 
by New York College of 
ture at Cornell 


ment of Agriculture 
published in May, 


Agricul 
University, Ithaca, 
listing all publications available from 
Cornell Extension Bulle 


tin 47, revised April, 1951, 31 pages 


the college 

Insect Pest Summary, pub 
lished by the Agricultural Research 
Administration, Department of Ag 
riculture. A review of insect con 
ditions in 1950, 28 pages plus six 
maps 

Frontiers of Plant Science, 
published by the Connecticut Agni 
Station, New 
Haven, May, 1951, 
eight pages. Contains articles on 
“What Makes a Good Insecticide?”; 
“The Role of the Chemist in Civilian 
Defense”: “Tobacco Curing Research 
in Connecticut”, and “Chemotherapy 
Scores Again™ 

Status of Imported Parasites 
of the Japanese Beetle in 1950, by J 
L. King, L. B. Parker and H. J. Wil 


lard, Division of Fruit Insect Invest: 


cultural Experiment 


Spring Issue, 


gations, United States Department of 
Agriculture Special 
(1951, No. 5) of Insect Pest Survey, 
issued June 5, 195! 

Tests With 
chloride for the Control of Insects 
Attacking Peanuts, 1946-1949, by F 
W. Poos and T. N. Dobbins, Division 
of Cereal and Forage Investigations, 
Department of Agriculture, and E 
T. Batten and G. M. Boush, Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment — Station 
Number E-820, published May, 1951, 
16 pages 

1951 Weed Control in Field 
Crops, by Stanford N. Fertig, Cor 
nell Extension Bulletin 821, Febru- 
ary, 1951. A chart containing the 
1981 chemical weed control recom 


Supplement 
Pr 


Benzene Hexa 


mendations 


1951 Spray Schedules For 
Fruit Trees, by W. D. Mills and A 
A. Laplante, Cornell Extension Bul- 
letin 812, February 1951, 24 pages 
Lists the various sprays for apples, 
plum and 


cherries, pears, quince 


prune 


Chemical Weed Control in the 
Vineyard, by Nelson Shaulis and D 
R. Dugan, Cornell Extension Bul 
letin 816, January 1991, 
Recommendations for materials for 


pages 


use in spraying vineyards with di 


nitro sprays 


Mechanics of Feeding of the 
Greenbug on Hordeum, Avena, and 
Tricicum, by R. M. Chatters and 
A: M: Schlehuber, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Tech- 
nical Bulletin No. T-40, June, 1951, 
18 pages 

New Insecticides for Controll 
ing External Parasites of Livestock, 
compiled by E. F. Knipling, Division 
of Insects Affecting Man and Ani 
mals, Department of Agriculture, 
Number E-762, Second Revision, 


published in June, 1951, 28 pages 


INSECT SITUATION 


(Continued from Page 73) 


Reports from other States dur 
ing early June showed that oviposition 
had started throughout the Corn Belt, 
but that in general, egg laying was 
light as the corn fields lacked sufhcient 
height to attract the moths. In most 
of the corn areas in the mid-west, 
development of the insect seemed to 
be slightly ahead of corn development 
Reports from Indiana the first week 
of June indicated that most corn in 
the Evansville and Indianapolis areas 
was too small to receive many eggs 
at the peak of moth flight. Relatively 
few moths had emerged in Iowa by 
the first week of June and no oviposi- 
tion was reported. Emergence was 
nearly complete in Kansas by the end 
of the first week of June, but few egg 
masses were reported except from 


Leavenworth, Wyandotte, and Doug- 
las Counties in the northeastern part 
of the State. At that same time, 
emergence was nearly completed in 
Missouri, but no egg masses had been 
found, and moths were just beginning 
to emerge in parts of Minnesota and 
South Dakota 
up to as many as 52 per 100 plants 


Egg masses ranging 


were reported from some southwest 
ern Ohio counties the first wees of 
June. In New Jersey, moth emerg 
ence was well under way at the end 


of May and eggs were being found 


Vegetable and Truck Crop Insects 

Mexican bean beetle popula 
tions were generally light to moderate 
ly heavy during the last part of May 
and the first half of June in coastal 
regions from New York to Mississippi, 
They seemed 
to ke somewhat heavier in some areas 
toward the middle of June. The bean 
leaf beetle was numerous on beans 
during that period in Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, South Carolina, and 


and also in Tennessee 


Mississippi 

Infestations of cabbage cater 
pillars showed general increases dur 
ing the last half of May and were 
characterized as “moderate to heavy” 
in parts of Delaware, Maryland, 
North and South Carolina, Alabama, 
and southern California. Local heavy 
infestations occurred on cabbage in 
Tennessee early in June, but in all 
other districts reporting the popula 
tions were classed as generally light 
to moderate during the first half of the 
month 

Heavy local infestations of the 
pea aphid were reported from the 
Geneva section of New York during 
This insect had 
become sufficiently abundant on peas 


the first half of June 


in southern and south central Wis- 
consin as to require extensive insecti- 
cide applications. In general, pea 
aphid populations were generally light 
te moderate on peas in Minnesota 
and in the Blue Mountain district of 
Washington 
plications were being required in some 
Infestations were 


Oregon. Insecticide ap- 


fields in those areas 
light on peas in central Washington 

Aphids on tobacco were wide 
ly distributed during the first half of 
June in Georgia and Florida. Fre 
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Ups Chlorine Production 

The Solvay Process Division, 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
has announced that it will shortly 
commence construction of a new mer’ 
cury cell chlorine-caustic soda unit at 
its plant near Syracuse, New York. 
The new plant will involve an ex- 
pediture of some $10,000,000 and 
will about double capacity of Solvay’s 
Syracuse facilities 


SULFUR 


(Continued from Page 67) 


sibility of 
fertilizers to go into mixes. There was 
some talk of freezing at the 1949-50 
level, the amounts of fertilizer going 


setting a percentage of 


to mixers in the eleven western states, 
but there was no decision at press 
time late in June 

The Department expects to 
work with state and industry groups 
in regional conferences to discuss the 
problems peculiar to different sections 
of the country. Emphasis will be on 
education of the farmer, rather than 
forcing restrictions on his activities. 
They will be shown how to conserve 
phosphates by utilizing new fertilizer 
grades and will also be warned that 
new mixtures may have less phosphate 
in the 
used 


formula than was formerly 


METHOXYCHOR 


(Continued from Page 41) 


depending on when flies infest the 
premises again. Protection for 2 to 
3 months can be obtained by spray- 
ing barns and premises with 2 - 2 
14, methoxychlor 


Use on Crops 

Methoxychlor is notably safe 
on many highly sensitive plants, in 
cluding cucumbers, melons, squash, 
and beans. Tomatoes also are not in- 
jured by methoxychlor. Limited work 
indicates that methoxychlor is safe 
to plants when applied to the soil 
Methoxychlor is 
most of the 
fungicides, such as sulfur, Bordeaux 


compatible 


with commonly used 


mixture, the fixed coppers and the 
dithiocarbamates. 


JULY, 1951 


Flavor of treated crops is not 
according to tests conducted to date, 
adversely affected by methoxychlor, 
including those of Younkin ™ on to- 
matoes 


Residues 
The residual effectiveness of 


methoxychlor against many crop in- 
sects exceeds that of rotenone and 


‘approaches that of DDT. 


Along with other insecticides 
being investigated at hearings (FDC 
57) concluded in 1950 by the Food 
and Drug Administration, methoxy 
chlor has as yet been awarded no 
oficial residue tolerance 
at these hearings in behalf of the 
advantages of methoxychlor indicates 


Testimony 


that this material has reacted favor 
ably with federal and state investi 
gations 

On the basis of many residue 
anaylses in the past two seasons nor- 
mal use of methoxychlor as sprays 
or dusts will result in harvest-time 
residues of less than 10 p.p.m. on the 
following crops (fresh): sour cher- 
ries, green beans, apples, cabbage, 
pears, tomatoes, corn apricots and 
alfalfa. Lehman ™ has indicated that 
this tolerance would probably not be 
unreasonable. The effect of proces- 
sing and canning has also been stud- 
ied, and residues to date have not 
exceeded 0.2 p.p.m. of methoxychlor 
in canned green beans, tomatoes, 
corn, lima beans, potatoes and car- 
rots 

Extensive laboratory and field 
evaluation during the past four years 
has shown that methoxychlor con- 
trols a number of insects which at- 
tack crops. 

Vegetable crops, such as snap 
and lima beans, squash, cucumbers, 
melons and tomatoes head the list of 
those on which methoxychlor is use- 
ful. Its use on fruit crops, such as 
peaches, early apples, cherries, bram- 
ble fruits and grapes, holds consid 
erable promise. Methoxychlor is also 
effective against a number of insect 
pests of forage crops, where residue 
hazards might be involved with more 


toxic insecticides. ®*® 


The author is indebted to W. H. Tisdale 
and to H. F. Dietz, A. Hl. Goddin, and other 
members of the Pest Contre! Research Lab- 
oratory of the Grasselli Chemicals Depart- 
ment for permission to use biological data 


tion. Acknowledgement is also made to the 
Haskell Laboratory of Industrial Toxicology 
for allowing their methoxychlor toxicological 
data to be incorporated into this manuscript. 
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5-mesh, to 99.5% or better passing 
5-mesh, are available in the single 
unit, the bulletin Changing 
from one fineness to any other is done 
by a simple external adjustment while 


32 
29 


States 


the unit is operating. 

Copies of the bulletin are 
available by writing to the Raymond 
Pulverizer Division, 1314 North 


Brasch St., Chicago 22, Ill 
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2,590,000 Bag Structure and 
Process of Manufacture. Patent issued 
April 24, 1951 to Charles V. Brady, St 
Louis, and Russell J. Williams, Richmond 
Heights, Mo. assignors to Bemis Bro 
Bag Company, St. Louis, Mo 

A method of making a flat bag 
comprising pasting together flat frort and 
rear walls by means of flat side and flat 
bottom continuous junc 
tures, spreading the pocket 
from the inside to form stretched sub 
stantially flat sides and a stretched sub 
stantially flat closed bottom from which 
extend said flat seams respectively, said 
bottom as a result having extending end 


seams having 


resulting 


wise tabs containing said junctures, fold 
ing the bottom seam against the bottom 
and the tabs against the sides respectively, 
forming inwardly angled gussets in the 
sides with the side seams joined to the 
inner angles of the gussets and sand 
wiched therein and with said folded tabs 
anchored in the gussets to hold the bot 
tom seam in place against the bottom 
and arranging the parts of the plane 
of the bottom which are on opposite 
sides of the bottom seam to assume po 
sitions substantially flatwise with respect 
to the plane of the bag 


2,550,049 Herbicidal 
tions. Patent issued April 24, 1951 to 
Charles M. Eaker, Affton, Mo., 
to Monsanto Chemical Co. St 
Mo 


formula 


assignor 


Louis, 


An improved herbicidal compost 
l, an emulsifying 


tion comprising ar o 
agent, and an alkyl trichloroacetate hav 
ing the formula 

c10 R, 

L | 

c1-t—b_o-dn 
' 
1 Ry 


wherem R: and R 
cals which tcgether centain not more than 

carbon atoms, said composition being 
emulsified with water to form a stable 


represent alkyl radi 


emulsion 


2,951,446 


tion comprising a4 


Algaecdal Composi 
cupric 
Patent issued 


water-soluble 
salt and hgnin sulfonate 
May 1, 1981 to Henry Clay Marks, 
Glen Ridge, N. J., assignor to Wallace 
& Tiernan Products, Inc. Bellewille, N 
J 

An _ algaecidal osition com 
prising a water soluble cupn salt, and 
lignin sulfonate, said composition being 
substantially free of carbohydrates 


2,950,737 Insecticadal compos: 
tion containing pyrethrins and a syner 
gist therefor. Patent ued May 1, 19%1 
to Herman Wachs, Brooklyn, N. Y.. as 
signor to U. S. Industrial Cher icals, Inc 


New York 


An insectiadal composition com 


prising pyrethrins and as a  synergist 
therefor a compound of the generic for- 


mula 


8-{[—0—A’—].—OR’ 


A 


in which R is a saturated bivalent, ali 
phatic, hydrocarbon radical. A is a sub 
stituent selected from the group consist 
ing of the hydrogen atom and alkyl rad 
icals. R° is a substituent selected from 
the group consisting of alkyl, cycloakyl, 
aralkyl, aryl and heterocyclic radicals 
A’ is a saturated bivalent, aliphatic, hy- 
drocarbon radical having from two to 
three carbon atoms and n is an integer 
from one to three. 


2,551,705. Herbicides. Patent 1s 
sued May 8, 1951 to Raymond A. Rog- 
ers, Wilmington, 
Union Oil Company of Califormia, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

A herbicidal composition compris 
ing a mineral oi consisting predomin 
antly of unsaturated and aromatic type 
hydrocarbons and an aqueous phase con 


Califormia, assignor to 


taimng an alkali borate 


2,552,235. Insecticidal Composi 
tions. Patent issued May 8, 1951 to Friar 
M. Thompson, Jr. Wilmington, Del. 
assignor to Hercules Powder Co. Wil 
mington, Del 

An insectiadal composition com 
prising 1.1.1 trichloro - 2.2 bis(p 
chlorophenyl) ethane and a terpene thio 
cyanoacylate which are present in the 
composition in the ratio of at least 1 to 9 


Trade Mark Applications 


Nevu-Rore, in bold face capitals, 
for pesticides, Filed June 9, 1949 by 
Food Machinery and Corp., 
San Jose, Calif. Ciaims use since March 
25, 1938 


Chemical 


AGROX, in capitals, for Insects 
cides and Fungicides being ucal sub 
stances used in Agriculture the con 
trol of seed borne diseases 
Filed March 24, 1950 by Plant Protec 
tion, Ltd, Yalding, En 


cereals 


Fasco, in hand lettered outhne 
capitals and st yall letters, for agricultural 
pesticides, including insecticides, fungi 
cides and herbicides. Filed April 19, 1950 
by Wiliam & Toomer Fertilizer Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla., Claims use since 1938 


Pine Tree BRAND, in capital bold 
face letters with outline of pine tree in 
black enclosed in circle with the words 


ine tree in capitals above the tree and 
P i 


semi-circular to fit circle and above the 
circle in larger bold face is pine tree 
brand, for chemical weed killers. Filed 
May 31, 1949 by The Albert Dickerson 
Co., Chicago. Claims use since April 19, 
1949 

in capital letters, for 
1949 by 


Colo. 


OXTALENE 
insecticides. Filed August 19, 
Julius Hyman @ Co., Denver. 
Claims use since July 28, 1949 

Turee-N-One, in script capitals 
and small letters, for insecticidal and fun- 
gicidal dusts. Filed August 26, 1949 by 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp., 
San Jose, Calif. Claims use since March 
6, 1948 

FERTMINAL, in outline capital let- 
ters. for mixture of minerals, particularly 
as salts, for use in fertilizer mixtures or 
sprays for their nutritional effect. Filed 
May 22, 1950 by William & Toomer 
Fertilizer Co., Jacksonville, Fla. Claims 
use since March, 1950 

Garpen GLo, in capital 
with white outline around letters super- 
imposed on green rectangle with serrated 
edges and double line under the words 
garden glo and clover leaf with letters 
“arden” superimposed over same, for soil 
conditioner comprising exfohated vermic 
ulite. Filed December 1, 1948 by Gar 
den Glo Company, Iola, Kansas. Claims 
use since December 18, 1946 

Rep Batt, in white capital letters 
superimposed on a black ball, for fer- 
tilizers. Filed March 26, 1949 by South- 
ern Acid and Sulphur Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.. assignor to Mathieson Chemical 
Company, New York. Claims use since 
1905 


letters 


Armour, in capital letters, tor 
Filed April 29, 1940 by Ar 


Chicago. Claims use since 


fertilizer 
mour & Co 
1896. 
DURAMEME, in capital stencil let- 
ters. for nitrogenous fertilizers Filed Sep- 
tember 15, 1950 by Newport Industries, 
Inc. Pensacola, Fla 
2°, 1950 
Wespeaco Prat Moss 
third dimensional letters in semi-circle 
surrounded by triple line circle and with 


Claims use since 
Apnl 
in capital 


a crowing rooster, in center of circle, 
sitting on post that extends downward 
to circle and separates words peat and 
moss, for horticultural peat moss Filed 
March 25, 1949 by Western Peat Com- 
pany, Ltd. Lulu Island, British Colum- 
hia Canada 

Dovuste Cueck Dust, in sempt 

with ornamental design extending 

“D”" downward and widening out 
in form q and ending under 
word Double and with Dust in capital 
letters in white superimposed on black 
horn and the same ornament extending 
upward and over word double from the 
letter “K™, for insecticides and fungi 
cides. Filed November 17, 1949 by H 
D. Long and Son, Park River, N. D 
Claims use since May 1, 1949 

Rax Powper, in capital letters, 
for rodenticides. Filed Apnl 8, 1950 by 
R. J. Prentiss and Co.. New York. Claims 
use since October 25, 1949 
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Sor-RIDE, in capital letters with the 
“S” extending over the top of the entire 
word and the letter R having its legs ex- 
tended along the bettom of the word, for 
insecticides. Filed June 6, 1950 by Paul 
J. Fleming deing business as Sor-ride Pre- 
ducts Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. Claims 
use since May 24, 1950 


Hexagon in black with Agriculeural 
Chemicals in white capital letters across 
the center and a circle in white with black 
silhouette of farmer plowing at the bot- 
tom of the hexagon, for herbicides, fun- 
gicides and insecticides. Filed October 9, 
1947 by United States Rubber Company, 
New York, N. Y. Claims use since March 
30, 1946. 


Penco, in beld capital letters, for 
herbicides. Filed December 17, 1948 by 
the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Claims use since 
March 4, 1947. 


Fanciful eutline of an arrowhead, 
for agricultural parasiticides. Filed April 
13, 1950 by Stauffer Chemical Company, 
San Francisco, Calif. Claims use 
February 24, 1949 


since 


Zoom, in hand lettered capitals in 
circular arrangement, for insecticides 
Filed June 30, 1950 by Allied Chemical 
and Dye Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Claims use since May 22, 1950. 
APHAMITE, in bold face capital 

letters, for Insecticides. Filed June 30, 

1949 by Sherwin-Williams Company, 


Cleveland, Ohio. Claims use since May 
13, 1947. 


Bollworm Area Extended 

The United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 
cotton ginners and oil mill operators 
in 12 parishes in Louisiana, one 
county in New Mexico, 4 in Okla- 
homa and 44 in Texas will be re- 
quired to sterilize, fumigate or pro- 
cess their lint, linters and cottonseed 
against pink bollworm when mow 
ing these products interstate from 
infected areas. The amended quaran- 
tine order became effective May 29, 
1951 and paralleling intrastate quar- 
antines have already been adopted 
by the states concerned 

© 

To Expand Chlorine Output 


Solvay Process Division of 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., New 
York, plans to expand its chlorine 
producing facilities at Hopewell, Va., 
it has been announced. It is planned 
to erect an additional unit utilizing 
a new process not involving produc- 
tion of caustic soda. Cost of build- 


JULY, 1951 


ings and facikities for the project 
will approximate $2,000,000. The 
new addition will add 50°% to the 
Hepewell capacity. 


APFC MEETING 


(Continued from Page 52) 
chers’ Association. 


“Food has won every war ard 
is today our most potent weapon 


for world peace,” the Virginia edi- 
tor said. “A high standard of living 
is the arch foe of communism. The 
strength and security of our nation 
have been built upon an ever increas 
ing efficiency in agriculture, to which 
the plant industry has made a ma 
jor contribution.” 

Dr. Sanders praised the Vir 
ginia grassland farming program “de 
signed to produce more meat and 
milk for better nutrition at the low 
est possible cost,” and added that 
“our entire pasture improvement 
program is built on the use of lime 
and the liberal application of com- 
mercial fertilizer.” 

“The fertilizer industry,” he 
said, “just now celebrating ‘a cen 
tury of service to American agricul- 
ture,” holds the key that will unlock 
the door to bigger 
higher standard of living, and to bet 
ter health.” 

Ferdie J. Deering, Oklahoma 
City, editor of The Farmer-Stock- 
man and president of the American 
Agricultural Editors’ 
told the convention that farmers of 


mecome, to a 


Association, 


the southwest report “wonderful re- 
sults with fertilizers” which he termed 
“an investment in greater profits, not 
an expense.” 

“Whether used on row crops, 
sown crops or On pasture crops, we 
are finding ways to make more money 
from fertilizers,” Mr. Deering said, 
emphasizing that “the southwest is 
going in for fertilizers in a big way.” 
“Another amazing development in 
the southwest”, he said, “is the way 
in which farmers have taken to lab 
oratory soil analysis as a means of 
telling them what they need in the 
way of plant foods.” 

“Just 10 years ago, we were 
using only small quantities of fer- 


tilizers compared to the older use 
areas,” he added. “We figured our 
soil was not so old, not so exhausted 
and we had only limited authentic 
information on what our 
needed or could use. Some of our 
data then is now proved wrong, and 
we now know that our soil fertility 


soils 


problems are more serious than our 
erosion problems wer.” 

Mr cited the 
importance of visual aids “and simi- 
lar materials” to help farmers “do a 
better job of farming and build up 
their land.” 

Appearing next on the panel 


Deering also 


was Dr. R. Frank Poole, president 
of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities and also 
president of Clemson Agricultural 


College, Clemson, S. C. “The time 
has not yet come when the consumer 
public must fear inability of the far 
mers to produce ample food for the 
nation and much of the world,” he 
said. “The American farmer of to 
day, fortified with the knowledge of 
food and fibre production, is our 
greatest benefactor and his work may 
well be 
achievement of great consequence.” 
He pointed out further that “over- 
production of foods and fibres is not 
a calamity but is a worthy and sat- 


recorded as an_ historical 


isfying accomplishment.” 

Dr. Poole paid tnbute to the 
land-grant colleges and universities 
in terms of contributions to agricul- 
tural education “To 
understand the complex soil and keep 
the agricultural lands fertile will re- 


quire tremendous efforts in scientific 


and research. 


research and comprehensive and fun- 
damental educational enlightenment,” 
he said, “it is not enough to know 
and teach symptoms. To be effective, 
well planned result demonstrations 
and knowledge of the specific func- 
tions of the element in growing 
plants must be emphasized. The com- 
mon technique of testing fertilizers 
for the most. part could be discontin- 
ued in favor of fundamental research 


needs 


in consideration of the total 
of the plant.” 

Edwin Bay, Springfield. Ill. 
president of the National Associa- 
Agricultural 


tion County Agents, 
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told the audience that “it would take 
an additional 50,000,000 more acres 
of productive land to maintain pres: 
ent (agricultural) production with 
out the use of fertilizers and we 
know these acres are not available. 

“Fertilizers have made a real 
contribution to the American econ- 
omy and to better living,” Mr. Bay 
said. “The rapidly increased use of 
various types of fertilizers and plant 
foods has been a major factor in mak 
ing it possible for American farmers 
to increase total agricultural produc- 
tion by about 40 percent, as com- 
pared to 20 years ago. It has been 
estimated that as of 1945, the use 
of fertilizers was directly responsible 
for at least 20°) of our farm pro- 
duction. This is undoubtedly a con 
servative figure at the present time 
since there has been a tremendous 
increase in the use of all types of 
fertilizers since 1945." Without 
the use of fertilizers it would be im 
possible to produce the amounts of 
foods and fibres now being con 
sumed and used in the domestic econ 
omy and foreign trade 

“The increased production on 
American farms has served to in- 
crease the efhciency of the average 
farm operation, thus reducing the 
unit cost of production.” 

Phil Alainpi, president of the 
National Association of Radio Farm 
Directors and Farm Program Direc- 
tor of Station WJZ, New York, de 
clared that “without the use of chem 
ical fertilizers even a rich country 
like the United States would soon 
find itself in a position of food short 
age, and certainly not conducive to 
better living.” 

Mr. Alampi asserted there are 
“many pamphleis, books and articles 
on organic gardening” and “within 
these publications there is a hodge 
podge of truths, halftruths, propa 
ganda and to be charitable, complete 
disregard of known facts.” 

“We are indebted to the or 
ganic gardeners for helping empha 
size to the public the importance of 
orgamic matter in the soil,” he said, 
but stated “on the other hand, en 
couraging people to believe that their 


own diseases can be cured by grow 


ing foods on organically fertilized 
soils as against using chemical fer- 
tilizers or encouraging people to re- 
frain from using a sensible means of 
insect and disease control, is a dis 
tinct disservice.” 

“Further,” he said, “it must 
be realized that apart from the small 
garden where refuse can be saved 
and brought in, the compost pile is 
wholly inadequate to maintain eco 
nomically the organic matter in the 
soil 

“Over the wide area of the 
earth's surface where food is pro- 
duced in quantity thers is no possi 
b.lity of accumulating enough plant 
refuse to compost in piles and thus 
increase the organic matter in the 
soil,” he said. “In many countries 
that have been agricultural for many 
generations, the soil is greatly de 
pleted in organic matter. The most 
economical and effective way at the 
present time of immediately increas 
ing crop yields and also increasing 
organic matter is to use chemical 
fertilizers which, on these impover 
ished soils will show immediate re 
sults.” 

Final speaker on the panel 
was Robert A. Wall, Luray, Va., 
vice-president of the National Voca- 
tional Agricultural Teachers’ Asso 
ciation. Mr. Wall pointed out that 
increases in corn yields can be re 
alized without the preparation of 
additional acres for the crop. “It can 
easily be brought about by increas 
ing the amount of fertilizer of the 
proper analysis”, he declared. Mr 
Wall recalled that only a few years 
ago, a yield of 35 to 40 bushels of 
corn per acre was all that a farmer 
expected even under ideal growing 
conditions. “Today, that same far 
mer or his sons are producing 75 
to 80 bushels of corn on the same 
land and in many cases are exceed 
ing 100 bushels per acre. This change 
in yield has been brought about 
mainly by heavier application of fer 
tilizer and use of hybrid seed”, he 
added 

The vo-ag teacher emphasized 
the importance of fertilizers in grass 


land farming, pointing out the fact 


that livestock farmers in the Shen 


andoah Valley are turning to grass 
land farming. Reasons for this trend, 
he said, include the high cost and 
scarcity of farm labor, threat of 
corn borer, control of soil erosion, 
and the realization that grasses and 
legumes represent the cheapest of all 
feeds. 

Emphasizing again the impor- 
tance of fertilization, he said that 
“we could not properly teach a job 
of crop growing to our students to- 
day unless we stressed the importance 
of the proper analysis and amounts 
of fertilizer to apply.” 


Mundt at Banquet 
ATURDAY evening's program 
S featured the annual Plant Food 
Council banquet at the Homestead, 
at which Senator Karl E. Mundt was 
speaker. The South Dakota Repub- 
lican called for a bi-partisan “cru- 
sading alliance” of all voters in sup- 
port of the American private enter- 
prise system, and to “write a new 
Declaration of Independence which 
will free us forever from the alien 
creeds of a crumbling world.” 
Speaking on “Danger Signs 
in our Domestic Economy”, Mr. 
Mundt declared that “Just as it is 
essential to fertilize and conserve the 
soil to promote and preserve the ag- 
ricultural productivity of America, 
it is likewise imperative that we per- 
petuate and promote our free enter- 
prise economic system if the great 
productive power of this Republic 
is to withstand the political erosion 
and the sterilizing seductions of those 
who would impose political dictation 
upon the individual initiative of free 
Americans. Our great challenge in 
1951 and 1952 is to find a way in 
which to give our free way of life a 
fair opportunity to make America 
so strong it can retain its freedom.” 
The Senator asserted that 
“only in free enterprise America 
where private initiative and venture 
capital is still rewarded do we retain 
the capacity to equip the armies and 
to finance the exchequers of those 
who would be free.” adding that “in 
spite of this glorious American rec- 
ord and the sturdy functioning of 
our American success formula, there 
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are some in Washington who would 
have you believe that only the genius 
of the all-powerful State and the 
always-ambitious politician can guide 
us through our present difficulties 
and provide us with the sinews of 
war and the strength to compel 
peace.” 

“I reject the pleas of these 
prophets of doom and disciples of 
disaster who suggest that to defeat 
political tyranny abroad we must 
subject ourselves to political dicta- 
tion at home,” he said. “To me, that 
smacks too much of the suggestion 
that a man cut off his right arm in 
order to relieve an aching pain in 
his left elbow.” 

“Most of the world’s difficui- 
ties today stem from the fact that 
too few men have exercised too much 
power over too many people for too 
long a time,” he added. “We are 
beginning to suffer from the ravages 
of that same malady right here at 
home. The ceaseless crusade of the 
professional politician to play the 
role of Mr. Fixit in the solution of 
every problem of every country in 
the world has its volunteers here as 
it has under every foreign flag. 
However, history fails to disclose a 
single political or economic formula 
ever attempted in any country in 
any era of history that even remotely 
approximates the dividends flowing 
from the success formula of our 
American free way of life %®* 


FUNGICIDES 


(Continued from Page 73) 


Downy Mildew of Cucur- 
bits. In the case of downy mildew of 
cucurbits good control was achieved 
this year by the use of spray and dust 
programs employing dithiocarbamates, 
tribasic copper, and zineb. The effi- 
cacy of adequate control was dem- 
onstrated when, owing to the low 
market prices in Immokalee, Sanford, 
and Winter Garden areas, spray and 
dust programs were abandoned, and 
mildew rapidly increased. In one in- 
stance in the Sanford Winter Garden 
area downy mildew was reported as 
severe in fields which were dusted 


for control of the disease. 
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I. Defoliation... as you want it 
2. Early harvest... when you want it 
3. Easy combining...no weed clogging 


Suet. Earty Frost turned in a 100,000 gallon success 
record last year ...a record of earlier, more profitable soy- 
bean harvest. 


Shell Early Frost defoliates the plants quickly . . . and dries 
up the weeds so they pass through combines easily. 


With Shell Early Frost you can get the effect of a sharp 
October frost . .. whenever you want it! You can save weeks, 
get the best prices for your crop, and start land preparation 
for winter crops . . . weeks earlier. 


Don't wait for frost . .. make your own! Plan to use Shell 
“Early Frost” this season. Get it from your Shell Chemical 
dealer . . . or write the nearest Shell Chemical office. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 


EASTERN DIVISION: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
WESTERN DIVISION: 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 6 
Los Angeles e Houston e St. Louis e Chicago « Cleveland e Boston « Detroit e Nework 
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The occurrence of downy mil- 
dew on cucurbits so far this year has 
been limited to Florida. See Fig. 3. 


Control of Pecan Scab 


J. Higdon, of the South Caro- 

« lina Agricultural Experiment 
Station, states that the Schley pecan, 
widely planted in the commercial nut 
orchards of South Carolina, is one of 
the varities most susceptible to pecan 
scab, cawsed by the fungus Clados- 
porium effusum. He reports the re- 


sults of an experiment in which sev- 
eral fungicides were evaluated for 
scab control. 

Plots of four trees each and 
replicated four times were set up in 
an orchard of the Schley variety near 
Batesburg. This orchard had not pro- 
duced a crop of pecans in several sea- 
sons because of infection by the pecan 
scab fungus. The sprays were applied 
with a power sprayer 
The plots were treated as fol- 
(1) Check (no spray treat- 


lows: 


Stauffer 


A BIG NAME IN 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Order your agricultural chemicals from the nearest con- 
veniently located Stauffer sales office. Plants and warehouses 
in every major agricultural section permit Stauffer to offer 
rapid service on the following materials. 


SULPHUR 
Paste, Wettable, Dusting, Flowers, Burning 


DDT ¢ LINDANE 


TOXAPHENE © PARATHION °¢ 


¢ BHC ¢ CHLORDANE 


ALDRIN © DIELDRIN 


Wettable, Emulsifiable, and Dust Concentrates 
Dust Mixtures 


SULPHENONE 40W 
A promising new miticide for use in summer sprays 


2,4-D 
Amine and Ester Concentrates 


POTASSIUM NITRATE 
A convenient source of Potassium and Nitrogen 
in hydroponic mixtures 


CALCIUM ARSENATE 
BORAX 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
636 Californio Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
221 No. LaSolle Street, Chicago |, Iilinois 


824 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Houston 2, Tex. @ Weslaco, Tex. 
Apopka, Fic. @ N. Portland, Ore. 


ment); (2) Bordeaux Mixture ap- 
plied as 4-1-100 formulation for the 
first application (pre pollination) and 
as a 62-100 formulation for the later 
applications; (3) Bordeaux mixtures 
as in (2) for the first two applica- 
tions, followed by four later applica- 
tions of ziram (zinc dimethyl dithio- 
carbamate) 2-100; (4) ziram, 2-100 
for all applications; and (5) Ortho- 
cide 406 (N-trichloromethylthic tatra- 
hydrophthalimide) 4-100 for all ap- 
plications. Orthocide 406 was not ap- 
plied at pre-pollination. The fungi 
cides were applied six times (except 
Orthocide 406 which was applied five 
times) during the season. The first 
spray was made April 17 befere pol- 
lination occurred; while the remaining 
applications were made at approxi: 
mately 30-day intervals, with the last 
application on September 12. DDT 
was added to the fungicides at the 
recommended times to control the 
pecan case bearer and the pecan 
weevil 

The green shucks of pecans 
on the trees were examined for scab 
infection during the third week in 
September. The results of this exam- 
ination are presented -in Table 1. 
Shucks of pecans observed on un- 
sprayed trees were 93 percent severly 
scabbed (Table 1). None of the 
sprayed trees produced more than 40 
percent severly scabbed nuts. The 
Bordeaux mixture-ziram combination 
and Orthocide 406 (Orthocide 406 
without a pre-pollination spray) pro- 
duced more nuts in Class 1 and 2 than 
any other fungicide treatment used 

The effect of each fungicide 
treatment on the number of nuts per 
pound was determined from random 
samples collected from 
tive trees at harvest time. The diff- 
erences in unit weight (number per 
pound) of nuts obtained from the 
Bordeaux mixture, Bordeaux mix- 
ture-ziram, and the Orthocide 406 
sprayed trees were not significant 
(Table 2). The nuts from the ziram- 
sprayed trees were not significantly 
less in weight than the nuts from the 
trees sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, 


representa- 


Bordeaux mixture-ziram combination, 


and Orthocide 406. 
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These data indicate that the 
Bordeaux mixture-ziram combination 
schedule is superior to ziram for the 
control of pecan scab. However, Bor- 
deaux mixture alone gave sufficient 
scab control to permit production of 
good quality pecans as indicated by 
the number of nuts per pound (see 
Table 2). Under the conditions of 
this experiment, Orthocide 406 ap- 
peared very promising, as it was ap- 
plied only five times in comparison 
to six spray applications for the other 
fungicides 


NFA MEETING 


(Continued from Page 45) 


The present rate of popula- 
tion growth means that every ten 
years, more than 200 million peo- 
ple are added to the world to- 
tal . . . more people added each 
year than are now living in all of 


North America. “Who will feed 


NFA Elections 
J. E. Totman, president. S 


Fertilizer Works, Baltimore. Md., was 
re-elected chairman of the NFA 
board of directors at the meeting. 
Vice-chairman is Louis Ware. Inter- 
national Mi ls & Chemical Corp.. 
Chicago; amd secretary-treasurer of 
the Association is F. S. Lodge: Dr. 
Russell Coleman was re-elected pres- 
ident of the NFA. 


Following the report of the nomin- 
ating committee by H. B. Fultz. 
chairman, the NFA elected the fol- 
lowing as directors-at-large for the 
full 3-year term: L. G. Black. Ark-Mo 
Plant Food Co., Corning. Ark.; A. D. 
Kincaid. Southern Cotton Oil Co.. 
Columbia, S. C.; John A. Miller, Price 
Chemical Co., Louisville. Ky.; and 
C. T. Prindeville, Swift & Co. Chi- 
cago. 


These men were reelected direc- 
tors of the following districts: (1) 
E. S. Russell. (2) A. A. Schultz, (4) 
A. W. Weaver. (5) J. H. Epting, (7) 
Moultrie J. Cl t, (8) James W. 


Dean. (9) M. G. Field. (10) C. R. 
Martin. 


these new mouths? This is the chal- 
lenge we face on the food supply 
question.” 
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By eliminating slow, costly manual op- 
erations, Johnson fertilizer blending 
plants profitably increase production 
. and earn important savings 


power. 
typical Johnson installat 
travels via bucket elevator to clod break- 
er, where it is pulverized, then carried 
on belt conveyor to separating screen. 


Collecting hopper under screen feeds the 
pulverized material to a pivoted distribu- 
tor which charges a sectional 5-compart- 
ment bin. Multiple-material batcher ac- 
curately weighs 5 (or more) fine-grained 
materials and discharges batch into mix- 
ing unit for final blending operation. 


Whether you are interested in complete 
plant installations, manual or fully-auto- 
matic, or need auxiliary equipment to 
modernize your present facilities, it will 
pay you to see your C. S. Johnson 
Co. distributor . . . or send coupon 


today for more complete information. 


Mail to: ¢-S- JOHNSOW co. cHampaicn, ut. 


© Send vs more date on Johnson fertilizer blending plonts. [] Hove Johnson distributer call. 


~ This modern Johnson bin and dbatch- 


ing equipment increased production 
25% for a@ lerge midwestern fer- 
tilizer manufacturer ... and, at the 
seme time, greatly reducing mean- 
power requirements in the plant. 


Phote below, of one of Latin Ameri- 
co's most modern fertilizer monvu- 
facturing plants, shows hopper, piv- 
eted distributor and 6-section bin 
of a C. &. Johnson blending pient. 
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The Senator suggested two 
steps to help remedy the situation. 
“The United States”, he said, “Must 
produce and distribute all the food 
we can without lowering the ca- 
pacity of our farm lands to continue 
such production far into the future. 
We must get over our fear of sur- 
pluses and learn to handle and use 
any temporary excesses which might 
be above immediate needs. We must 
learn to live with abundance.” 

The second part of the rem- 


edy lies in helping people to help 
themselves. He pointed out that it 
is impossible to transport adequate 
quantities of food to needy parts of 
the world. “It doesn’t cure anything 
to produce surplus foodstuffs where 
they are not needed if we lack the 
means of moving them on practical 
basis to the spot where the need ex- 
ists”, he declared. 

The greatest single hope for 
the needed increase in production of 
food and fibre, he said, rests with the 


Picco hisoly 30 


l ral petroleum solvent 


_ 
forlnsecticide Concentrates 


This highly refined aromatic petroleum naphtha 
combines high solvency with the ideal rate of evap- 


oration for insecticides. Extensive use has shown 
Picco Hi-Solv 30 to be an excellent vehicle for 
insecticides such as DDT, chlorinated camphene 


and the like. 


We will be glad to send complete data and 


samples for testing. 


Pe.; West Elizabeth, 


fertilizer industry. “The progress 
that has been made in stepping up 
farm production through the use of 
minerals applied to the soil stands 
out as a beacon light. One has only 
to see a run-down, worn-out field 
come green again through the appli- 
cation of nitrogen and phosphate and 
lime to realize the possibilities. It is 
clearly an important key in unlock- 
ing the door to higher yields.” 
Facilities of the 
taxed to the utmost to accommodate 
the NFA crowd attending the an- 
nual banquet Tuesday night. Mr. 
Totman presided as master of cere- 


hotel wer: 


monies for the program which con- 
sisted of the awarding of prizes, in- 
troduction of guests and entertain- 
ment by the Westinghouse quartet. 
There were no formal speeches fol- 
lowing the dinner. 


Fertilizer Essential To Peace 


EDNESDAY morning's ses- 
sion opened with the an- 
nual address of Dr. Russell Coleman, 
NFA president. Dr. Coleman, sp2ak- 
ing on the subject “Behind ihe 
Iron Curtain”, stated that the fertil- 
izer industry has a key position in 
eventually determining world peace. 
He pointed out that on the whole, 
the world outlook for improved food 
supplies is not good. “Practically all 
of the world’s arable land is in cul- 
tivation and is being robbed annually 
of its ability to produce food”, he 
said. “Despite this fact, the world’s 
population continues to grow, pro 
ducing more and more hungry peo- 
ple. The only known method of 
maintaining our soii’s productivity is 
to replace the plant food removed, 
with commercial fertilizer. The im- 
portant difference between our situa- 
tion today as contrasted with the 
past, is that now we have a means 
food 
supply . . . an obstacle to world 
peace. Not until the scientific dis- 
coveries and developments of our 
present generation has this been pos- 
sible,” he declared 
“The importance of plant 
food in world peace placed a new 
light on the fertilizer industry”, Dr 
Coleman observed. “In the past, its 


of correcting our inadequate 
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importance to our national or inter- 
national welfare has not been ap- 
preciated. Our industry's essentiality 
for the future must be realized, first 
by our own leaders, then by agricul- 
ture which uses our products di- 
rectly, and finally by all peoples who 
benefit from fertilizer usage. It is 
especially important that those who 
shape our foreign policy and our 
economy at home know the signi- 
ficance of food and our industry's 
importance in the production of it.” 
Among future problems to be 
faced by the industry, Dr. Coleman 
mentioned the sulfur shortage which 
is bound to affect the production of 
fertilizers. He also pointed out the 
long-range effect of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission's interest in extract- 
ing uranium from phosphate rock, a 
which could furnish in 
creased quantities of liquid phos 
phoric acid for triple superphosphate 
or which could be used in the pro- 
duction of present grade of normal 
superphosphate. This would speed up 
the present trend toward higher an- 
alysis fertilizers, the president said. 
He reported also that the N 
FA has worked out an agreement 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
to exchange advice and information 
with respect to fertilizer research, 
manufacture, distribution and use 
between TVA and the Association. 
The objective of this effort, said Dr. 
Coleman, is to help the two groups 
to meet their individual responsibil- 
ities by providing regular procedures 
for the periodic exchange of advice 
and information on problems and 
findings relating to the fields of fer- 
tilizer process, production, distribu- 
tion and use. The NFA will appoint 
a committee from its board of direc- 
tors to consult with a TVA com- 
mittee on broad policies, he said. 


process 


Warns On Inflation 
PEAKING on the theme that 
“Inflation is Fun While it 

Lasts”, Edwin G. Nourse, author and 
economist stated that although there 
are some “enjoyable” aspects of an 
inflationary period such as the one 
being experienced at present, dirz 
results will accrue if the situation is 
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allowed to get out of hand. He said 
that the United States is now living 
through a crisis testing our 
nomic sophistication” which will de- 
termine whether the people have the 
character necessary to halt the forces 
which threaten to destroy democ- 
racy. “We are not giving a good 
account of he warned, 
stating that the American people are 
too easy on themselves. 

“Inflation is like sin”, he said 
in illustration. “Everyone  disap- 


— 
eco- 


ourselves”, 


proves of it in public, but indulges 
in it privately. Everyone is in favor 
of letting someone else cure inflation, 
with each group desiring to be ex- 
empt from the rigors necessary to 
halt the spiral. He used as examples, 
labor leaders and the building trade, 
which, he said, demands more and 
more insisting that others 
bring prices down. Such “cute little 
tricks’, he said, add up to acute in- 
flation. 

Referring to the recent price 


while 


Ge the scientific rayne | MGK | 


AEROSOL INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


SPRAY INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


DUST INSECTICIDE CONCENTRATES 


You may want complete formulas . . . ready to put 
right into your aerosol bombs or your retail 
packages. You may want combinations of 
insecticides and synergists that leave you only the 
minimum of processing to do. You may want to 

do most of the processing yourself and to you we 
offer the purest toxicants and synergists in their 
primary forms. MGK has the best of whatever you want. 
The emblem “MGK” is satisfying assurance of high 
efficiency and scientific production in insecticides 
and insecticide ingredients. Let this single 
experienced source help you make better products 
for less money. For complete information about 
MGK prices write 1703 Southeast Fifth St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Scarabaeus sacer 
Sacred beetle of ancient 


Egypt. Model jor 
carved stone amulets 
and scarabs. 


Good insecticides 
protect America's 


health and harvest. 
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HLW EMULGATES: 


M H HLW EMULGATES are the result of a special process by 
emu AY | ying concen fa es chemist H. L. Woudhuysen, whereby all heavy 
metals can be formulated as emulsifying concen- 
trates Any combination of organo-metallic com- 
. pounds can be tailor-made, if so required. 
s 
of the most promising group of HLW EMULGATES process these metals attached to an 
“sa _ E organic radical of a sufficiently high carbon con- 
Organo-Metallic Fungicides: Baik Gp anes cxaies chaee ecleiin Na aly aaa ananadle 
solvents. Any aromatic or aliphatic acid, when at- 
tached to any heavy metal, can be used as a basis 
ORGANIC COPPER for these concentrates and applied in the emulsion 
torm. 
HLW EMULGATES are proving their value as agricultural 
ne P a 
fungicides, seed protectants and deficiency correc- 
tors. However, these free-flowing homogeneous con- 
MERCURY & ZINC centrates, easily passing into stable emulsions, either 
single or complex, remain available for many other 
; industrial and technical applications, 
Stable emulsions during application period HLW EMULGATES confirm the outcome of many previous 
Cc d ‘ tests, establishing for organo-metallic compounds 
oncentrates do not breakdown in storage dissolved in vegetable oils an increased degree of 


_ ; tolerance with improved properties of spreading, 
Left over emulsions are re-usable. penetration, prevention and healing. 


For ““high-nitrogen”’ fertilizer... 
use Koppers Ammonium Sulphate! 


@ Koppers offers a good commercial grade of ammo- 
nium sulphate—the ingredient that is so essential to fer- 
tilizer because of its high nitrogen content. 


HII 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. ||) ee Ser eee 


Tar Products Division 1} CHARACTERISTICS with low free-acid and moisture content. The 
nitrogen content is guaranteed to be not less than 
20.5%. 


From St. Paul, Minn. and Kearny, N. J., Koppers 
Ammonium Sulphate is shipped in 100 Ib. and 

SHIPMENT 200 Ib. bags—also in boxcars and trucks. From 
Granite City, Ill. and Midland, Pa., it is shipped 
only in boxcars and trucks. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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wars in several cities, he said it 
seems odd for anyone to worry about 
the abundanee of durable goods. In- 
flation is still with us strongly, and 
the apparent halt is only temporary, 
he warned. He pointed out the 20% 
increase in inflation since January 1, 
1950, declaring that the present re- 
duction is but a “sidewise” move- 
ment. Even this, he emphasized, 
not to be credited to Government 
efforts, although it will probably 
claim such credit, he said. 


If runaway inflation comes to 
the U.S., the Russians will have won 
the “cold war”, Mr. Nourse said. 
The Reds have insisted for years 
that the democracies are unable to 
discipline themselves and that their 
softness and self-indulgence will cer- 
tainly lead to their eventual downfall. 
“We have not yet settled down to 
take the steps necessary to provide a 
hasis for stable, sustained economy on 
a sound hasis”, he observed. “The 
paper dollars is no 
real nutrition and 


transfusion of 
substitute for 
healthful exercise.” 

B. 3. Condon, assistant to the 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
and president of Friends of the Land, 
presented the final address of the 
NFA convention. Speaking on “Far- 
mers on the March”, he reviewed 
the history of farming, pointing out 
that most of the outstanding advances 
in technique and “know-how” have 
come about only of late years. There 
was but little advancement in agri 
culture over a period of many cen- 
turies, he reminded.. 

Pointing out that the birth of 
the fertilizer industry and the begin- 
ning ef the agricultural revolution 
came at the same time, Mr. Condon 
declared that this was more than a 
coincidence. He said that the fertil- 
izer industry has contributed greatly 
to the expanded crop yields over the 
years and emphasized the importance 
of education for the farmer. More 
and better crops will result when 
growers have full 
fertilizerion and pest control. 


information on 


On the recreational side, many 
conventioneers, both men and wom- 
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en, took part in golf, tennis, shuffle- 
board, putting contests, horse shoe 
pitching, riding, and card games. Par- 
ties were given by American Potash 
Co.; International Minerals & Chem- 
ical Corp. and H. J. Baker & Bro.k*® 


SULFUR SHORTAGE 


(Continued from Page 63) 


long-term sdlution to the shortage 


must be achieved through further 
expansion of production from higher- 
cost sources of sulphur. Fortunately, 
the nation’s reserves of such sulphur 
are vast.” 

The three brimstone 
mines now being developed are Spin- 
dletop dome of Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Company near Beaumont, Texas, and 
Starks dome of Jefferson Lake Sul- 
phur Company in Louisiana, both 


new 


terials. 


blowing. 


Write for full information and 
our recommendations. More than 
25,000 Baughman Self-Unloading 
Bodies from coast to coast. 


Model O-2 Spreader Attachment 
~—Gives uniform spread on the 
level, slopes or hillsides. Folds 
securly for highway travel. Ideal 
for rock phosphate, dry powd- 
ered lime and many other ma- 


Model 235 Fertilizer Sprayer. 
Holds the material to the ground 
and makes it stick. Covers as 
high as 4 acres to the mile at 
15 miles per hour. High tensile 
alloy steel construction. Rubber 


and canvas curtains 


For the complete line 
of spreader bodies, look 


to Baughman, because 


Baughman 


BUILDS ‘EM ALL ! 


13 basic agricultural models . . . one or 
more is engineered and built to fit your 
specific needs. 

Lengths from 9 to 33 ft. (5 to 30 tons 
capacity ) 1 to 6 compartments for 
selective unloading. 

Available with single or double distributor. 
Available in 4 different gear reductions 
and flight spacing as desired to control 
volume from a few hundred Ibs. per acre 
to 3 or more tons per acre. 

Complete selection of bottom widths, top 
widths and degrees of side slope. 

Built of high tensile alloy steel to assure 
maximum payload. 

Baughman’s NEW Oil Sealed Clutch and 
3 Speed Transmission regulate rate of dis- 
charge from body. Velocity of spinner re- 
mains in constant ratio to engine spe 
due to new direct type drive — permits 
wide, even spread at all times. 


prevent 


“There is a Baughman Distributor Near You" 


JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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PYROPHYLLITE 


Ideal As A 


DILUENT 
CARRIER} 
INSECTICIDES | 


a 

CAROLINA PYROPHYLLITE | 
COMPANY 

: 


10 EAST 40th ST. NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Plants and Mines Located at 
STALEY, N. C. and GLENDON, N. C. 


Interchangeable Orifice Tips 
. « « fat spray, cone spray, 
and disc-type cone spray. 
Full range of sizes for every 
spraying need. 
Do you have complete information on Spraying Systems TeeJet 
Spray Nozzles and accessories? TeeJet Spray Nozzles are built 
in every type ond capacity for farm spraying. Related Products 
include strainers, connectors, and valves for better operation 
of spray booms ond portable sprayers. Bulletin 58 gives all 
details . . . sent free upon request. 


SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3230 RANDOLPH STREET e BELLWOOD, ILLINOIS 


CHEMFORM 


 \perTidizers 
INSECTICIDES 


ae 


3-5 Chemform Cotton Dust 

3-10 Chemform Cotton Dust 
Concentrates: . . . 

10 Gamma B.H.C. Dust Concentrate 

50¢@ D.D.T. Dust Concentrate 
Custom Grinding and Mixing . . . 

DDT. BHC. Chlordane, Methoxychlor 

Zineb, Fixed Copper 

1# cans, 4-10 bags, 50% bags 

Carload, truckload and |.c.!. shipments 

Prompt delivery — Write for prices 

CHEMICAL FORMULATORS, INC. 


NORTH CHARLESTON WEST VIRGINIA 
“In the Magic Talley” 


WRITE FOR TeeJet? BULLETIN 58 HAVE ALL THE FACTS 


Results--- 


You get them quickly from 


this magazine’s 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


Meet your prospects at the 
industry’s market place each 
month on the classified page 
of 


Agricultural Chemicals 


254 W. 31st St. New York 1, N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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of which are expected to be in pro- 
duction this year, and the Bay Ste. 
Elaine dome of Freeport scheduled 
to begin operation near the end of 
1952, 

The Bay Ste. Elaine project, 
lying near the hurricane-swept Lou- 
isiana coast, is an amphibious opera- 
tion. The entire plant, capable of 
supplying nearly 2,000,000 gallons 
of superheated water a day to melt 
the sulphur, will be built on barges 
at Grande Ecaille, 75 miles distant 
by water from the dome, floated to 
the mine site and sunk in place. Be 
cause the land over the dome is un- 
stable two thirds of the area is 
under water the molten sulphur 
will have to be transported in special 
barges to the company’s storage fa- 
cilities at Port Sulphur. 

In addition to the Bay Ste. 
Elaine project, Freeport is actively 
pursuing a long-range prospecting 
program, Mr. Williams said. An ex- 
ploratory drilling program is now in 
progress at domes in Louisiana and 


Texas. 


INSECTICIDES 


(Continued from Page 48) 


where insecticides were not em- 
ployed, no cotton was harvested. In 
spite of the general use of modern 
insecticides, it is anticipated—when 
the Department of Agriculture's es- 
timate is completed—that the dam- 
age from cotton insects in 1950 will 
be shown to equal—or even surpass 
—the 1949 record toll of over $617,- 
874,000, 


Forests Saved by DDT 

Thousands of acres of valu- 
able forests are saved annually from 
destruction by insect pests through 
the aerial application of insecticides. 
The development of DDT insect 
cides that are highly effective and 
reasonable in price offered, for the 
first time, a tool that may be used 
to reduce tremendous losses from de- 
foliating forest insects in inaccessible 
areas. For example, more than 1'4 
million board feet of lumber was 
saved through the aerial application 
of DDT insecticides to control the 
Douglas-fir tussock moth on 413,000 
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acres of timber land in the North- 
west in 1947. Another noteworthy 
accomplishment has been the control 
of an epidemic of the spruce bud- 
worm on approximately one million 
acres of forest in Oregon and Wash- 
ington by a single aerial application 
of DDT in 1950. Heretofore, these 


losses were accepted because no 


methods were known for combating 

the pests of forests 

comparatively low per-acre value. 
In addition to saving vital 


a crop with a 


timber stands, forest insect control 
is an important factor in the pre- 
vention of floods and soil erosion. 

The protection of stored pulp 
wood, green logs, and lumber from 
wood borers and bark beetles is one 
of the most serious problems of lum- 
bermen. New insecticides containing 
benzene hexachloride are now 
sprayed on the wood soon after cut- 
ting and render the wood free of in- 
sect attack for almost three months. 
Huge losses caused by ambrosia bee- 
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DEPENDABILITY 
In Cooper Products | 


Syl 


Finest Emulsions of 


TOXAPHENE 
ALDRIN + DIELDRIN + CHLORDANE + DDT + BHC 


Backed by 
108 Years of Quality Y Service 


Wm. Cooper « Nephews, inc. 
1909 Clifton Avenve + Chicago 14, Illinois 
Established 1843 


Formulators * Processors + Packagers + Branches Throughout the World 
Cooper Delivers the Goods * No Order Too Big or Too Small! 
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It pays to handle a guaranteed product 


HERBICIDE 


THE ORIGINAL 


WEED KILLER 


(NON-SELECTIVE) 


Kills Grass and other Weed Growth on 


and impregnation systems for handling practically 
THE YOUNG MACHINERY COMPANY 
SOIL FUMIGANTS 
ISCOBROME D-—toxicant ethylene dibromide 
LARVACIDE 
ISCOSPRAY & SERVACIDE SPRAY - toxicant 
for industrial & greenhouse use—also pre-mix 
GOODRITE NO-NIB'L & Z.LP. 
PLANTEX—anti-transpirant 
Profit-Making ISCO Items! 


all basic chemicals in formulating concentrates and 

LARVACIDE—(chlorpicrin) for soil treatment 
ISCOBROME D42 
LARVABROME—chlorpicrin & methy! bromide 

pyrethrins & piperony] butoxide oil base 

for bulk users. 

OTHER SPECIALTIES 
VISQUEEN — plastic soil cover 
INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO. 


| | | We are now offering complete, integrated blending | | | | 
| finished dusts. Contact our engineers for details. 
Gp rsncurtuna, cuemens E> 
ISCOBROME toxicant methyl bromide 
INDUSTRIAL FUMIGANTS & SPRAYS 
METHYL BROMIDE 
ISCOMIST AEROSOL BOMBS 
DEER & RABBIT 
WEEDNIX—selective contact herbicide 
Write for Distributer Propesition on These 
117 Liberty Street. New York 6, N. Y. 


Driveways, Paths, Tennis Courts, Golf 
Traps, Coble Gutters, Factory Yards and 
Sidings, Parking Lots or any place where 
vegetation is not wanted. 


Write for Literature and Prices 


READE MFG. CO0., INC. 


Established 1883 
Main Office: JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City, Chicago, Kansas City 


Please address all correspondence to main office. 


COMPLETE WEST COAST 
CHEMICAL SERVICE 


DDT, BHC, TEPP, 2,4-D, 245T, IPC, DDD, 
PENTACHLOROPHENOL, PARATHION, CHLORDANE, WARFARIN 


Custom Grinding © Mixing and Filling of Liquids © Grinding and Packaging of Powders 


(micro-fine) 


HECKATHORN & CO. 


(tank cars to pints! 


(carloads to ounces) 


641 S. Fourth Street 
Richmond, California 
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tles that attack green logs are also 
prevented if the wood is sprayed. &* 


GUEST EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 34) 


ested and very attentive to the carry- 
ing-out of safety rules and regula- 
tions, then that particular level of 
employee will be the first to abandon 
safety practices. Therefore, any suc’ 
cessful industrial safety program must 
have the full and the constant sup- 
port of the top-level executives. 
Safety must be viewed by the man- 
agement as a very definite part of 
its responsibilities and duties. Such 
a program should not end before 
every employee in the industry has 
been alerted and indoctrinated. 

In actual 
on the basis of one very 
approach to the problem, the man- 
ager or superintendent has all of 
his foremen organized into a safety 
committee which meets regularly. 
(Usually once a month.) At this 
meeting, any which have 
occurred since the previous meeting 
are analyzed by open discussion, the 
danger elements which contributed to 
that accident are spotlighted, in or- 
der that the condition responsible 
may be corrected. The safety com- 
mittee is composed not only of rep- 
resentatives from management, but 
also of selected representatives from 
labor. Both the labor and manage- 


known 


plant operations, 


successful 


accidents 


ment representatives are 
throughout the organization and con- 
stitute the medium through which 
safety suggestions are brought he- 
fore the safety meeting. These sug- 
gestions are discussed, and means 
are devised whereby better protec: 
tion can be given to the men. 

Such action, of course, re- 
quires follow-up. Hence, a part of 
the activities at the meeting consists 
in receiving reports—from whatever 
supervisory personnel is directly in- 
volved on what progress has 
been made in carrying out sugges: 
tions made at the previous meetings. 
As a matter of fact, all approved 
action is listed, and these tabulations 
provide a constant and visible rec- 
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ord, both with respect to recommen- 
dations made and recommendations 
carried out. 

Thus, it has been demon- 
strated that the higher brackets of 
management must be actively inter- 
ested—and must keep the pressure 
on the lower brackets 
continuous, live and effective safety 
organization. 

Now, to be a little more spe- 
cific about how the fertilizer indus- 
try can support a_ well-organized 


to msure a 


5” ppt 


concentrated effort to improve safety. 
Such a program will build enthus- 
iasm. The program—carried along 
by the force expressed in the adage 
that “Nothing succeeds like success” 

will roll faster and faster and good 
results will appear with surprising 
speed. 

An important step in build- 
ing this enthusiasm is to publicize 
progress wherever made. Often, the 
individual company cannot do this 
as forcefully nor as fully as may be 


WETTABLE POWDER 


Check the specifications on the new Pestmaster 75% Wettable 
Powder. Compare them with the highest manufacturing standards 
obtainable and you will see for yourself why we are justifiably 
proud of the high quality and uniformity of Pestmaster Agricultural 
Chemicals. Whatever your insecticide problem may be, Agricul- 


tural, Industrial 


Ve, 


or Public Health»try Pestmaster for best results. 
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INORGANIC BROMIDES, SALT, MAGNESIUM OXIDES. 


UQUID CALCIUM, MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE, DOT AND OTHER 
PHARMACEUTICAL, INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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The CHEMISTRY and ACTION gu c shevord 
of INSECTICIDES U. S. Department of Agricult 


504 pages, price $7.00 

This new book gives a vast wealth of information on insecti- 

cides—their chemical, physical, and toxicological aspects. Helps 

the chemist determine their important applications and their AGRICULTURAL 

effects upon insects. Gives history, commercial importance, CHEMICALS 

se ; 254 West 31st St. 
Look here for Cowers these chemical groups: Arsenical Compounds; Fluorine N York 1.N.Y 
information on Compounds, Sulphur Compounds; Copper Compounds ; Inorganic jew vor taeda 


development of Substances; Nicotine; Rotenone; Petroleum, Soaps, Creosotes ; 
the new synthet- Synthetic Orgamic Insecticides. Add 3% sales tax if in N. Y. 


— Just published — gives newest data 


MONARCH 


SAFELY | 
ee WEED SPRAYS 
: | 


Send Check with Order 


MARIETTA way! 


An individually planned 
MARIETTA storage system 
keeps stored materials bone 
dry—safe from fire, weather 
and moisture. Insurance . BIG FEATURES 
rates go down when modern 
MARIETTA Concrete mate- SS 1. High velocity “non-fogging™ 
rials-handling and storage prong be rane 
systems are erected. 8 —<—« 
Our engineering depart- 2. Uniform capacities because of accurate 
ment will draw up a plan to machining. 
fit your requirements which 3. Long straight wall orifice for extra wear — no 
you can consider without ob- “feather” edges to wear away quickly. 
ligation. MARIETTA also 4. Built in strainer — largest screen opening less thon 
does the entire erection job half the diameter of the smallest orifice size. 


in a surprisingly short time. 
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ile See meee ee MONARCH 
MANUFACTURING WORKS, INC. 

THE "MARIETTA CONCRETE CORP. 3406 MILLER ST. PHILA. 34, PA. 


DEPT. 46, MARIETTA, OHIO Exclusive Western Distributor: W. A. Westgate, Davis, Calif. 


— Offices: Baltimore, Md., Charlotte, NC 


“PHYLLITE” oelittldiiSien 


The World's Greatest Diluent & Carrier Absolutely A chemical analysis run consistent in every batch 

Non-Abrasive and Alheres Readily to Foliage and of PHYLLITE assures the insecticide manufacturer 

all Surfaces. of absolute uniformity for use as a diluent and 

PHYLLITE’S UNIFORMITY IS carrier. PHYLLITE is ground in a Raymond Mill— 
UNSURPASSED 95% through 325 mesh. Has low pH (5.1). 


me 


@ Packed in so th. valve bags, 20 ton lots. Lowest prices 
IMMEDIATELY AVAILABLE M in 0 Ib. calor bags. 2 


on West Coast. 
@ Write us for helpful information and a generous sample. @ Smaller quantities if desired. 
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required to cover even a single in- 
dustry—much less the entire indus- 
trial picture. Thus, much force 
needed to give full impetus to safety 
is lost. Further, and very important, 
a unified, organized effort on safety 
tends to capitalize the fiercely com- 
petitive spirit which 
American private enterprise, includ- 
ing the fertilizer industry. Individual 


characterizes 


company management, progressive as 
it is, is not going to sit back, inac- 
tive and asleep at the switch, while 
rivals make a better showing, pro- 
duce more goods at lower cost and, 
at the same time, protect their em- 
ployees from pain and loss—the in- 
evitable dividends from an accident. 
I suggest that such a course toward 
safety is not only wise, but essential. 
I think all are fully aware of the 
ever-mounting industrial output and 
that, in the past decade, fertilizer 
output was more than doubled in 
the United States. We also know 
that fertilizer tonnage is expected to 
double again in the 1950-60 decade. 
Should such an increase be required, 
this industry will meet the need with 
better methods, better merchandise, 
expanded capacity and an improved 
safety record. By cutting losses from 
accidents, we shall make better use 
of present resources and will advance 
our industry towards its ultimate 
goal. 

Recent notable achievement 
by some individual companies gives 
indication of the magnitude of total 
good results which may be accom- 
plished. Such results come in the 
form of lowered insurance premium 
costs, less days lost from preventable 
causes, more output of product, and 
higher employee morale. 

For the industry generally, 
compensation rates are made on a 
state-wide basis. In a given state, it 
is likely that a majority of the plants 
will be smaller units rather than 
among the larger in the industry. 
Currently, it appears that intensive 
safety programs are not being pro- 
moted by the smaller plants, hence 
the benefits earned by those who do 
work on safety and who do get good 
results are somewhat reduced by a 
high state-wide rate. A bad acci- 
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dent experience record in one smal! 
plant affects the rate structure of 
all plants in that state. In other 
words, the highest possible level of 
safety—state-wide—must be attained 
if industry is to enjoy the lowest 
possible rate cost. 

Rates for the individual com- 
panies having a membership in the 
National Safety Council—which 
doubtless is an indication of their in- 
terest in promoting safety—are from 
\% to %rds of the average for the 


Valuable booklets: 
“Bordeaux Mixture,” 


“Bordeaux Controls 
Late Blight on 
s 


‘omatoes, 
Potato Yields,”’ 


industry, as reported by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Here, then, is a 
definite yardstick of the dollars-and- 
cents value of promoting safety: sav- 
ings in costs from accidents, of from 
33-%4rd to 50 per cent, by promot- 
ing your own safety program. Cer- 
tainly, through an organized, well 
administered and effective effort, 
such savings can be extended to an 
appreciable degree for the concerns 
already participating and to a much 
larger extent for the non-participants. 
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JOIN THE 


AMERICAN PHYTOPATHOLOGICAL 


SOCIETY 


OUNTY agents, vocational agri- 
cultural teachers, students, fun- 
gicide salesmen, growers, professional 
workers in the plant sciences and all 
others interested in plant pathology 
are eligible for membership in this 
society. This is the only recognized 
scientific organization devoted to the 
study and control of plant diseases. 
It has world-wide membership and 
includes most of the leading scientists 
engaged in the study of plant pathol- 
ogy. The American Phytopathologi- 
cal Society and its official journal 
Phytopathology will provide you 
with authoritative, up-to-date infor- 
mation dealing with research on the 
nature and control of plant diseases. 
Membership in this scientific organi- 
zation will be of definite benefit to 
all who have an interest in under- 
standing plant diseases and develop- 
ment of measures for their control. 


For further information, mail the 
coupon below. 


S. E. A. McCallan, Secretary 
Boyce-Thompson Institute 
Yonkers 3, N. Y. 


1 am interested in joining A. P.S. Please send 
me application form. 


(Nome) 
(Address) 
(City) 


(State) 


“«COHUTTA” 


POWDERED TALC 


An excellent carrier for insecti- 
cides and fungicides. Produced by 


Cohutta Tale Co. 


SODIUM ARSENITE 
SOLUTION 


Write for Prices 


READE MFG. CO., INC. 


Established 1883 
Main Office: JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
Factories: Jersey City, Chicago, Kansas City 


Please address all correspondence to main office. 


FOR SALE... 


Film Footage 
on 
WEED and BRUSH CONTROL 


Large chemical manufacturer of- 
fers opportunity to purchase all 
or part of 5,000 feet of 16 mm. 
unused miscellaneous field shots 
of weed and brush control oper- 
ations at considerably less than 
original cost. Unedited answer 
print available for inspection. 


Address Box No. 546 
Agricultural Chemicals 
254 W. 3ist St.. New York 
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There is of course room for improve- 
ment. 

It is true that the work-injury 
rate for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing declined in 1949 to 
15.0, and this is one of the lowest 
rates recorded in Bureau of Labor 
Statistics history; however, non- 
manufacturing industries showed less 
improvement than manufacturing in- 
dustries. Of the 76 classifications in 
this group—a little less than one- 
half showed improvement; slightly 
over one-half showed increases or no 
change. Fertilizers are included in 
the tabulation of chemical industries 
which averaged 80 days lost or 
charged, compared to 114 days for 
the fertilizer industry only. 

I should like to recommend 
fer support, the move recently started 
in the midwest by a group of fer- 
tilizer manufacturers to 
and establish a section on fertilizer 
plants in the National Safety Coun- 
cil. As has been well said: “In unity, 
there is strength”. The excellent 
safety records for some companies, 
which, for the time being, have 
achieved perfection, shows what can 
be done, but, I do not believe the 
industry, as a whole, can attain an 
enviable safety record by any means 
short of organized, unified, and con- 
centrated effort. 


organize 


Following the two organiza- 
tional meetings in the midwest, just 
mentioned, and another in Baltimore, 
more than 50 companies have indi- 
cate.! an interest in forming the pro- 
posed section on fertilizer in the Na- 
tional Safety Council. A program 
on safety for fertilizer companies 
has been arranged for the next meet- 
ing ef the National Safety Council 
in Chicago, Illinois, October 11th. 
The industry will be encouraged to 
send representatives to this meeting 
where ways and means of reducing 
accidents and industrial illness, such 
as the exchange of health and acci- 
dent information, the maintaining of 
proper records and analysis of acci- 
dent causes, will be discussed. The 
aims of the organization basically 
are as follows: 


1. Reduction of industrial injuries and 
elimination of accident causes by im- 
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provement in the design of plans and 
by the development of better work 
practices in the fertilizer industry. 
. Improvement of working conditions 
and elimination or control of health 
hazards. 
. Reduction of accident compensation 
insurance rates which are currently one 
of the highest in the country. 
. Practical methods of eliminating or 
controlling the pollution problems. 
I should like to use the strong- 
est possible support for this move- 
ment, and also express my personal 
opinion that the organization I rep- 
resent will do whatever it can to 
support the proposed Section on 
Safety in the National Safety 
Council.**® 


RADIOISOTOPES 


(Continued from page 38) 


te 


w 


a 


are excreted from roots is quite un- 
known at present. As a result we are 
.eft with a choice between a very 
much modified soil solution theory 
of ion uptake by plants and the con- 
tact exchange theory. 


Fertilizer Studies 
HOSPHATE relations in soils 
have been studied intensively. 

By use of tracers the amount of phos- 
phate bound by a soil has been found 
to be related to its clay content and 
to increase as the texture of the soil 
becomes finer. Because phosphate be- 
comes bound to so great an extent 
by soils, it is of interest to know 
how much of the phosphorus ab- 
sorbed by plants comes from the fer- 
tilizer applied in the current year 
and how much from phosphate bound 
on soil. Studies on different crops 
which 


among 


have given varying results 


emphasize the differences 
plants in their nutrient uptake. Thus 
Spinks and Barker have reported 
that in early stages of growth of 
wheat plants, practically all of the 
phosphorus comes from the fertilizer 
Subsequently, they showed that as 
the rate of radiophosphorus applica- 
tion is increased, the amount of radio- 
phosphorus in the plant also increases, 
although the percentage of material 
taken up by the plant decreases. In 
contrast, Dean and coworkers re- 
ported that less than 2 percent of 
the phosphorus in potato plants 


days after their emergence was de- 
rived from fertilizer. They noted 
that ‘contact placement rather than 
band placement of the fertilizer tend- 
ed to increase the phosphorus uptake 
by plants from the fertilizer in 
greenhouse experiments; the oppo- 
site was true in the field. There was 
a tendency for piants grown on 
limed soils to have a higher percent- 
age of phosphorus derived from fer- 
tilizer than corresponding plants 
grown on unlimed soils. Potatoes ab- 
sorb phosphorus from fertilizer 
through the growing season while 
corn absorbs phosphorus heavily from 
fertilizer early in the season and 
from what is bound in the soil later 
on. 

Radiocalcium has been used 
in studying similar relations in the 
soil. In a recent study it was shown 
that the amount of radiocalcium 
which leaches through an uncropped 
soil, as this is related to the rate of 
its application as a fertilizer, is 
closely related to the amount of cal- 
cium taken up by the plant. Two 
soil types were contrasted in this 
study, one having high calcium ex: 
changeability and the other low. On 
soils unable to exchange much cal- 
cium, crops derived more of their 
supply of this element from fertilizer 
applied in the current year than on 
the other soil type. In both soils, 
the more calcium added as fertilizer, 
the more of it plants absorbed from 
fertilizer, but the lower the percent- 
age of the total was absorbed. 

The role of organic matter in 
the fertility of soil is of real interest 
to the farmer. Surprising results have 
come from experiments in which a 
tagged atom was fed a plant and the 
plant residue was then used as a 
source of organic matter. Thus green 
manure was reported by White, 
Fried and Ohlrogge to be as effective 
a source of phosphorus for Sudan 
grass as KH,PQ,, a compound con- 
sidered as a very highly available 
source of phosphorus. When the 
stable isotope N** was fed oat plants, 
and the straw was then used to- 
gether with untagged caleium nitrate, 
small amounts of nitrogen were 
found in plants of the sueceeding 
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crop within 2 months by Broadbent 
and Norman. The tagged nitrogen 
continued to be found in the second 
and third crops following 

The rate of decomposition of 
organic matter can be followed with 
tracer techniques. When radiocarbon 
in Sudan grass decomposes, one of 
the products is carbon dioxide, a gas. 
The rate of disappearance of radio- 
activity thus becomes: a partial meas 
ure of the rate of decomposition of 
organic matter in the soil. 

Tracer techniques are partic 
ularly well suited to following the 
nutrition of plants by those fertilizer 
elements which a plant requires in 
the so-called 
trace elements. The role which trace 
elements play in the metabolism of 
plants has intrigued the plant phys- 
Recently it 
has become fashionable to say that 


very minute amounts 


iologist for many years. 


these elements are active in enzyme 
systems of plants, but it is difficult 
to determine distribution in 
plants and to know that this is the 
only role they play. The work of 
Stout and Mergher has shown how 
the pattern of distribution of a trace 


their 


element can be measured with radio 
supplying radioactive 
molybdenum as a nutrient to toma- 
toes they found that this element 
was rapidly accumulated by roots in 


isotopes. By 


concentrations greater than it was 
supplied. Radioautographs (pictures 
made by the itself) 
showed that molybdenum accumu- 
lated where there was the greatest 


radioactivity 


number of stomatal openings, a dis- 
tribution found for no other element 
In the absence of molyb- 
denum, chlorophyll disappeared in 
the same 


as yet 


interveinal where 


molybdenum accumulates. This work 


areas 


suggests strongly a role as a fune- 
tional group in an enzyme system 
Ammonium sulfate containing 
heavy nitrogen, N**, has been traced 
in plants. Although experts on soils 
frequently consider that ammonium 
compounds are first oxidized by soil 
bacteria to nitrate ion, it has been 
known for many years that ammon- 
ium ions are absorbed by plants as 
such. When followed with a mass 
spectograph, the heavy nitrogen in 


ammonium sulfate was found to be 
absorbed rapidly and to be moved to 
aerial portions of the plant without 
change. There it tended to accumu- 
late in more mature tissues, which 
suggests that it is here that the con- 
version from inorganic to organic 
compounds occurs. 


Helpful to Pesticides 


TUDIES in pest control are being 
S aided by tracers. Although they 
have been used far less in research 
in weed control, and in plant disease 
and insect control than they have 
in studies of fertilizers and 
this is because the techniques have 
involved synthesizing “hot” or radio- 
com- 


soils, 


active molecules of organic 
pounds to use them in these fields 
For example, to apply tracing tech 
niques to studies of weed killing 
compounds it is necessary to synthe- 


size them from very simple organic 


compounds, one of which is tagged. 


This procedure is far more difficult 
than synthesis of a weed killer which 
is not tagged because one must gen- 
erally start with a radioactive ele- 
ment and build it, step by step, into 
the compound desired. Nonetheless 
2,4-D molecules have been made in 
two different ways: by making 2,4- 
dichlorophenoxyacetic acid in which 
the carbon of the carboxyl group is 
tagged with carbon 14, and by mak 
ing 2,4-dichloroS-iodo-phenoxyacetic 
acid in which iodine-131 is the tra- 
cer. Such studies are further com- 
plicated by the possibility that a ra- 
dioactive carboxyl group may be split 
off the tagged molecule immediately, 
either by exchange or by decarboxy- 
lation so that the tagging is lost. In 
this case results lead to a false con 
clusion, and the investigator must be 
very certain that such an event has 
not happened before he reports 
Tagged molecules can be used 
as productively for following what 
happens to fungicides and weed kil- 
lers as in the kinds of study already 
noted. An example in the field of 
weed killers is the work of Mitchell 
and Linder who used I'*' in 2,4 
dichloro-5-iodo phenoxy acetic acid 
and its morpholine salt. They showed 
that in absolute amounts more of 


the salt is absorbed by plants, but 
that the salt accumulated in the 
growing point to a greater extent 
than the acid did. 

How much does the forma- 
tion of a weed killer affect the 
amount that enters a plant through 
the leaf? Because weed killers are 
active at exceedingly low concentra- 
tion, the research worker using or- 
dinary methods would have to rely 
upon biological effectiveness rather 
than upon chemical analysis to an- 
swer this question. Tagged molecules 
make direct measurement possible. 
When cosolvents and surface agents 
are combined with 2,4-D as formu- 
lating agents, absorption and trans- 
location in the plant was increased 
by as much as 350 per cent. 

In plant pathology isotopes 
are also proving their worth. Work 
at the Battelle Memorial Institute 
under Dr. K. Starr Chester is under 
way in which the mode of action of 
fungicides is the subject of study, and 
at the Boyce Thompson Institute, Drs. 
S. E. A. McCallan and Lawrence 
Miller are investigating how sulfur 
kills fungi as well as what becomes 
of fungicidal sprays after they are 
applied to leaf surfaces. At the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station work is in progress on the 
possibility of therapy of plant dis- 
eases using ionizing radiation and 
on tracing chemotherapeutants in the 
plant to determine where they go 
and how they act 

Already, two papers have ap 
peared which describe how isotopes 
have been used in solving problems 
of plant pathology. Yarwood (1950) 
has exposed bean leaves infected with 
rust to vapors of H,S arising fro.n 
sodium sulfide in which the sulfur 
was tagged. The rust pustules were 
found to accumulate the radiosulfur 
more than normal leaf tissue did, 
the accumulation being sufficient that 
a radioautograph could be made of 
the pustules. Geiger counts up to 
five times that in normal tissues were 
obtained in infected areas. 

In another study the meta- 
bolism of elemental sulfur, which was 
applied to lemons as an insecticide 
was studied, using radiosulfur. What 
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happens to elemental sulfur on ap- 
plication to lemons was found by 
analyzing for the specific activity of 
sulfur as H,S, SO,, and SO,. The 
bulk of the sulfur appeared as H,S, 
some appeared as SO,, and surpris- 
ingly large amounts appeared as 
SO,, although this was less than ap- 
peared as H.S. As a result of this 
study it is suggested that the sulfur 
burn on plants which is associated 
with hot weather, is the result of 
formation of H.SO, and _ similar 
products. 

Entomology, too, has found 
that radioisotopes can provide the 
answers. Radioactive mosquitoes were 
produced by raising larvae in wa- 
ter containing radiophosphorus and 
strontium. With tagged insects, it 
was possible to study the migration 
of insects and their density as a 
function of distance from point of 
liberation. They were found to be- 
come dispersed more through air cur- 
rents than through their own flight. 

In another study, witeworms 
had small needles containing radio- 
cobalt stuck into them and were lib- 
erated into the soil. Their migration 
in the soil could be followed with 
a Geiger counter. One could rove 
the counter over the area where they 
were and at point of greatest count- 
ing rate, locate their position. By 
adjusting the counting rate per 
needle in each insect, one could de- 
termine how deep they are in the 
soil by the counting rate. 

Still another study has made 
use of phosphorus-tagged bis- (bis-di- 
methyl amino phosphorus) anhydride. 
This compound (“Pestox III”) is a 
systemic insecticide and is absorbed 
by roots of plants. The tagged mole- 
cule was applied to plants and counts 
showed its absorption and systemic 
distribution in the plant in a fairly 
short time. Most startling was the 
fact that the honeydew produced by 
aphids feeding upon plants which 
were watered with the systemic in- 
secticide was found radioactive. 
Apart from its mere startling char- 
acter, this study indicates that the 
organically combined phosphorus be- 
comes involved in the sugar meta- 
bolism of organisms, a factor which 
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needs more study before the wide 
adoption of organic phosphorus pois- 
ons to food crops. 

We have discussed some of 
the principles underlying — studies 
with radiotisotopes in agriculture 
and have noted only a very few of 
the many significant and important 
studies which are being carried out 
with this technique today. There are 
many pitfalls in unwise use of the 
technique, as with any other method, 
but the properly informed experi- 
menter may find that many of his 
dificult problems can be solved more 
simply with their use.** 


PROGRESS IN ‘52 


(Continued from page 59) 


Fertilizer Safety Program 
HE problem of safety in the 
operation of plants is of prime 

importance to the industry. Even 
beyond the considerations of ordin- 
ary humanity and the obligation to 
make working and living conditions 
the best possible for employees, there 
lies an economic factor which de- 
mands safe working conditions. 

This question of safety is an 
individual one in each plant. No 
two are alike and each has its own 
hazards that should be eliminated o: 
so reduced as to make operations 
as safe and foolproof as possible. 
Each plant too has its own State 
Workmen's Compensation Laws to 
observe, generally with State factory 
safety regulations, building codes 
and inspections. 

Present-day mechanization has 
done away wth many former ser- 
ious hazards. The undermining of 
storage piles with subsequent cav- 
ings catching workmen is a thing of 
the past in most plants. 


Coming Year’s Outlook 

HE outlook for the coming fis- 

cal year is somewhat confused 
by the prospects of rapidly changing 
conditions and increasing govern- 
ment controls. It now seems appar- 
ent that there will be available some 
15% more nitrogen and 15° more 
potash than were used during the 
year just closing. These estimates do 


not include potential increases in 
imports nor do they contemplate any 
effects of allocations or controls, or 
any labor or transportation difficul- 
ties. Superphosphate is our serious 
concern, and its supply depends en- 
tirely on sulfuric acid which, in the 
main, depends on sulfur. The fertil- 
izer industry, under the present al- 
location order cannot expect to re- 
ceive more sulfur than during 1950, 
with prospects for somewhat less. 
With inventories and stocks of both 
sulfur and superphosphate reduced 
to the minimum, there is little pros- 
pect for next year’s superphosphate 
supply to be more than 90% of last 
year's. Every effort is being made to 
recover spent acid and_ hitherto 
waste acid and to reclaim sulfur 
from natura! gas and smelter fumes 
to help out the shortage. New pro- 
cesses for the production of avail- 
able phosphoric acid are under study 
but it is doubtful whether they can 
be developed in time to be of help 
the coming year. 

Even with this handicap the 
fertilizer industry will be able to 
supply most of the farmers with 
fertilizer, perhaps not always the ex- 
act grade and type wanted, but some 
substitute that will be suitable for his 
crop. There will be available more 
than 2'% times the amount of plant 
food consumed in the average of the 
pre-war years 1935-39. Now plants 
are being built in the newer consum- 
ing areas and there is considerable 
expansion under way for the pro- 
duction of concentrated superphos- 
phate. 

As an industry we pledge 
that every effort will be made to the 
end that we shall continue to serve 
agriculture with its fertilizer needs 
so as to insure maximum production 
of the food, feed and fibre crops 
necessary to fulfill our national and 
international obligations. ** 

a 
Walter W. Knight Dies 

Walter W. Knight, 61, sales 
manager of Mathieson Chemical Co., 
Baltimore, died in Durham, N. C. 
recently. He was sales manager for 
Temple Cotton Oil Co., North Little 
Creek before joining Mathieson. 
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Entomologist to take charge of in- 
vestigations in the control of cotton 
bollworms in Africa required. Excel- 
lent opportunity for entomologist with 
experience of cotton pests. Salary 
$4,500 to $5,500 free of tax. Free hous- 
ing and passages for entomologist and 
wife. Three months‘ leave per anum 
in Europe or South Africa. Two years‘ 
contract in the first place. Write stat- 
ing age and full particulars of qualifi- 
cations and experience to Personnel 
Manager, Pest Contro| Ltd., Bourn, 
Cambridge, England. 


“Self-starting” Entomologist for 
growing subsidiary of reputable na- 
tional manufacturer. Experienced, 
well-rounded, individual who can ad- 
vise management, assist salesmen 
through field-trip work, conduct tech- 
nical development on new — old pro- 
ducts. Unique position in that no 
other personnel is now so employed. 
Position has challenge and independ- 
ence of small business with big-busi- 
ness security. Location in the East. 
All replies confidential. Address Box 
No. 547, % Agricultural Chemicals. 


Agricultural Chemical Salesman re- 
quired by major manufacturer. Loca- 
tion—Midwest. Please state technical 
background and experience. Excellent 
future for right man. Address Box 
No. 550, % Agricultural Chemicals. 


Positions Wanted: © 


Branch Manager: responsible, young 
Ohio man, with successful sales record 
in garden and insecticide industry de- 
sires connection in sales or manage- 
ment. Formerly, associated with Stan- 
dard Oil subsidiary marketing small- 
package chemicals to hardware, nur- 
sery, & department stores. Experi- 
ence in assisting jobber salesmen with 
merchandising suggestions; training 
new personnel; addressing dealer 
groups; and selling both newspaper 
ads and rad’o time to retailers, Clean 
record; eligible for immediate rehire. 
Address Box No. 548, % Agricultural 
Chemicals. 


Sales Representative: Man age 36 
married, no children, wants sales staff 
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job with agricultural chemicals com- 
pany. 5'. years with last employer. 
Past experience includes two years as 
administrative assistant to General 
Manager handling public and indust- 
rial relations and 3 years as chqmical 
sales representative, Selling emphasis 
placed on herbicides (plant hormones 
and oxidizing) for pre-emergence and 
contact control, but also sold organic 
and inorganic insecticides and fungi- 
cides and fertilizers. Will travel and 
will accept either foreign or domestic 
location. Address Box No. 549, %& 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


Miscellaneous: 


Available: 45,000 sq. ft., 250 Ibs. 
per sq. foot weight load—Steel racks, 
modern fireproof building, R. R. Sid- 
ing. Available December through June 
each year for storage and packaging 
of insecticides or fertilizers. Prospect- 
us on request. E. P. Hinkel & Co., 
Inc., 600 Rhode Island Avenue, NE, 
Washington, D. C. 


“If you are planning on expanding, 
or increasing your production in other 
areas because of the crisis, write or 
call Mayor G. A. Gilbert or J. G. Ihnet, 
City Promotional Manager, for a copy 
of “A Preliminary Industrial Survey 
of Watertown, South Dakota.” 


Will Buy: Copper sulfate, DDT 
100% or other, benzene hexachloride, 
small or large quantities. Also invite 
offers, inquiries alkalies, solvents, in- 
dustrial chemicals. Tobey Chemical 
Company, 1480 Broadway, New York 
18, N. Y. Tel. Long Acre 4-2520. 


Helps India Fight Locusts 
Aldrin, which was recently 
used in Iran to fight locusts, will 
now be sent to Rajputana province 
and neighboring states in northwest 
India for the same purpose. Two 
tons of the insecticide, which 1s 
produced by Julius Hyman & Co., 
Denver and distributed by Shell 
Chem. Corp., New York, is now being 
shipped to India for use against lo 
custs threatening two major crops, 
jower and bajra. These are types of 
millet, the staple food for the dry 


areas of northern India 


CONSULTING 
ENTOMOLOGIST 
Insecticides — Formulation 
Plant Pathology—Research 
Entomology—Legal Service 


Author of 
“Chemistry & Uses of Insecticides” 


DR. E. R. de ONG 


926 Stannage Ave. Albany 6, Calif. 


: ALVIN J. COX, Ph.D. 
Chemical Engineer and Chemist 
(Formerly Director of Science, Govern- 

ment of the Philippine Islands. 

Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, State of 
California, Department of Agriculture.) 
ADVISER ON AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL PROBLEMS AND 
INVESTIGATIONS 


ing and compliance with law. 
1118 Emerson Street 
Ni Pale Alto, California 


cosonsoek 


Theodore Riedeburg Associates 


Sales Consultants 
and 
Manufacturers’ Representatives 
on 
Agricultural Chemicals 
Sixty-third Floor, Chrysler Building 


New York 17, New York 
MU rray Hill 4-1677 


FLORIDA FIELD TRIALS 


Testing agricultural chemicals 
in the field during the winter 
months. 


DR. G. R. TOWNSEND 
P. ©. Box 356 
Belle Glade, Florida 


Baker Leases NY Facilities 

H. J. Baker & Bro. has leased 
the 19th floor of the Sinclair Oil 
Building, 600 Fifth Ave., New York, 
it has been announced. The company 
formerly had offices in Madison Ave.. 
New York. 
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Accessories Manufacturing Co. June 
Aluminum Company of America ............ 12 
American Agricultural Chemical Co. ...... June 
American Cyonamid Co. ........... nn. oe 
American Phytopathological Society ..... 110 
Andrews, W. ®. E. Soles, Inc. ............. June 
Antara Products, Division of General 

Dyestuff Corp. canes . 26 
Arkell and Smiths 4 June 
Ashcroft-Wilkinson Co. a . 23,60 
Attapulgus Clay Co. ........ . 4 
Boker, H. J. & Bro. ..... a 6 
Bagpok Division, international PaoperCo. 10 
Bovghmon Mfg. Co. ........ .. 103 
Bean, John, Division, Food Machinery 

and Chemical Corp. ... 15 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. .... 3rd Cover 
Betner, Benj. C. Co. ... . June 
Bradiey & Boker .... June 
California Spray-Chemical Corp. 58 
Carolina Pyrophyilite Co. 104 
Chase Bag Co. —— 
Chemical Construction Corp. . June 
Chemical Corporation of Colorado . 9 
Chemica! Formulators, Inc. 104 
Chemical Service Corp. June 
Chipman Chemical Co. June 


Cohutta Tale Co. ........ » oo 
Colloidal Products Corp. 

Commercial Solvents Corp. ... 
Cooper, Wm. & Nephews, Inc. . 105 
Corona Chemical Division, —— 


Plate Glass Co. June 
Cox, Dr. Alvin J. 114 
de Ong, Dr. E. R. 114 
Dickerson Co. June 
Dow Chemical Co. June 
Andrew M. Foirlie .. June 
Floridin Co. ............. . . -_ 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills — 
Geigy Co. 83,85 
General Chemical Division, a 

Chemical & Dye Corp. . 68 
Hommond Bag & Paper Co. a 
Heckathorn & Co. 106 
Hercules Powder Co. 4th Cover 
Highway Equipment Co. .. June 
Huber, J. M. Corp. June 
Hymon, Julivs & Co. -_- 
Innis, Speiden & Co. 106 
International Minerals and Chemical 

Corp. .... June 
Johns-Manville Corp. June 
Johnson, C. S. Co. 99 
Kolker Chemicol Works, Inc. 30 
Koppers Co. 102 
Kraft Bag Co. . . . June 
Linck, O. E. Co., Inc. June 
lion Oil Co. ‘ 21 
Marietta Concrete Corp. 108 
McLoughlin Gormley King Co. 101 
Michigan Chemical Corp. 107 


Monarch Manufacturing Works, Inc. ... 108 
Monsanto Chemical Co. - 25, 66 
Nationol Agricultural Chemicols Ass'y. 64 
National Lime & Stone Co. ....... oe June 
National Tile Silo Co. ‘ June 
Nougotuck Chemical Division, U. s. 

Rubber Co. 62 
Nicolay-Titlestad Com. . June 
Nopco Chemical Co. June 
Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. June 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. June 
Penick, S. B. & Co. 18 
Pennsylvania Industrial Chemicel ‘Corp. 100 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 17 
Phelps Dodge Refining Corp. 109 
Phillips Chemical Co. .. W 
Pioneer Pyrophyllite Producers 108 
Pittsburgh Agricuitural Chemical Co., 

Division of Pittsburgh Coke ond 

Chemical Co. 13 
Potash Company of America 3 
Poulsen, A. E. & Co. 31 
Powell, John & Co. 2nd Cover 
Prentiss Drug and Chemical Co. . 

Private Brands, Inc. June 
Pul Sofety Eq t Corp. June 
Raymond Pulverizer Division, Com- 

bustion Engineering- cteusrenanntons 

Inc. . 72 
Reade Menvtectoring Co. 106, 110 
Riedeburg Theodore Associotes 114 
Rohm & Hoos Co. 76 
Shell Chemical Corp. 20, 97 
Southeastern Clay Co. June 
Spraying Systems Co. 104 
Stouffer Chemical Co. 98 
Sturtevant Mill Co. 22 
Summers Fertilizer Co. .... June 
Synthetic Nitrogen Products Corp. June 
Tennessee Corp. June 
Tennessee Products & ‘Chemical Corp. June 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. June 
Thayer Scole and Engineering Corp. June 
Thompson-Hayward Chemical Co. 86 
Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 32 
Townsend, Dr. G. R. 114 
Union Bag & Paper Corp. 74 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 78 
U. S. Potash Company 14 
U. S. Steel Corp. 29 
R. T. Vanderbilt Co. June 
Velsicol Corp. 27 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. 32 
Warren Manufacturing Co. June 
Wiley, John & Sons, Inc. June 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 16 
Willson Products, Inc. June 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation June 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. June 
Woudhuysen, H. L. & Associotes 102 
Young Machinery Corp. 106 
Zonolite Co. 84 


(The Advertisers’ Index has been checked carefuliy but 
no responsibility can be assumed for any omission) 
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FARMERS GROW BETTER 
CROPS AT LESS COST with 


EAN 
SPRAYERS 


ROUTING CORN BORER is to © Jab fas for 
the John Bean self-propelled 

sprayer. Clearances up to 6 feet ae 
use in tall corn to get after second brood 
borer. Boom height is adjusted by driver 
while poraving. When you sell the Hi-Lo 
you offer the most efficient corn sprayer 
there is. 


LIVESTOCK PARASITES are quickly 
controlled with a John Bean high pressure 
sprayer. The spray gets down through 
matted hair to the hide where it gives 
better, longer-lasting protection. Increased 
meat and milk —_- make owner- 
ship of a John an sprayer a “must”. 


AUTOMATIC ORCHARD fiaatine 
with one of the three types of John Bean 
sprayers caves labor, saves time, and per- 
mits one man to thoroughly cover up to 
75 acres a day. Fruit growers in your 
area want John Bean equipment to get 
better fruit at less cost. 


WEED CONTROL is fast and effective 
with a low-cost John Bean tractor-mounted 
sprayer and boom. Pum _ mounts quickly 
on tractor power-take-off so there is no 
interference with other farm operations. 
he Bean tractor mounted sprayer pre- 
sents a real sales opportunity for you. 


John Beon dealers have many other sproyers 

ond Farm equipment to help them build soles 

ond profits... 

Spartan portable sprayer: Lone Ranger for brush 

= weed control: All Purpose farm sprayer: 
Automist: Rotomist and more. 


edsprayer: 
te for complete information on the John 


John BEAN 
Lansing 4, Michigan 
Dept. AC-7 


Division of Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 


Bean line. 
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Tale Ends... 


LONG with the stories, good- 
natured ribbing, etc. at the 
recent meetings of the NFA and 
APFC, was heard a little ditty, ob- 
viously a take-off on a populer ballad 
It was “Old fertilizer men never die; 
they just smell that way.” Proof that 
it was uttered in the right spirit is 
seen by the fact that it was fertilizer 
men themselves who were singing the 
tune and laughing about it 
Members of the Westinghouse 
quartet were giving out with an in- 
formal “Sweet Adeline” variety of 


harmonizing during the social hour 
preceding the banquet at the Green 


brier. Hearing the music, a number 
of conventioneers joined in and found 
themselves rendering some real har- 
mony with the help of experts. The 
quartet, incidentally, did a fine job 
of entertaining following the dinner. 
(This was without the accompani- 
ment of the before-mentioned conven- 
tioneers.) 
- 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. uses its 

advertising space this month (on op- 


ing industrial products. 


254 WEST 31st STREET 


“Wonder how Cuthbert's coming with that 
new ether base insecticide,” 


HEN o business man reads his industry magazine he is not 
usually in quest of entertainment or light reading. He is 
after facts,—facts of aid and interest to his business. He is very 
definitely “business minded” as it were. 
And that is why advertising in industry magazines,—or business 
papers, if you prefer the term,—gets to him when he is in the correct 
frame of mind, and why it can be and is more effective for advertis- 


If you would catch the key men in the field of chemicals for 
agriculture when they are ‘‘business minded," try advertising in 


AGRICULTURAL 


CHEMICALS 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


posite page) to talk about danger 
from inflation. This advertisement is 
being brought before a wide audience 
by Bemis, appearing in Time and 35 
trade publications. 


The way in which Republican 
Senator Karl E. Mundt handled him- 
self at the recent meeting of the 
American Plant Food Council at Hot 
Springs, was the subject of consider- 
able comment following his speech. 
On the platform with a number of 
distinguished Democratic leaders in- 
cluding Secretary of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan and Congressmen 
Abernathy, Poage and Cooley of the 
House Agriculture Committee. Sen. 
Mundt ribbed the group good-natur- 
edly and got through his talk with- 
out bloodshed. 


Marijuana plants growing in 
scores of vacant lots in Queens, New 
York City, are being squelched by 
applications of 2,4-D put on by the 
Department of Sanitation. It is re- 
ported that the chemical will prac- 
tically eradicate the illegal plants 
within a short time. The City is 
also launching a 2,4-D war on rag- 
weed in all boroughs in an attempt 
to relieve hay fever sufferers. 


Recent bulletins from Wash 
ington comparing price increases in 
the chemical industry show that ag- 
ricultural chemicals have not risen as 
much as have some of the others. 
Whereas agricultural chemicals have 
gone up from a level of 99.3 (April 
7, 1950) to 106.0 a year later, other 
items such as essential oils and other 
aromatics jumped from 96.2 to 171.7. 
Oils, fats and waxes from 
103.1 to 189.2 in that period, accord- 
ing to the report. Coal-tar chemicals 
were 98.1 in 1950, and 125.5 in 1951. 


went 


The fertilizer industry, partic- 
ularly, terms its product as the “farm- 
ers’ best buy,” and certainly from the 
standpoint of increases of just about 
all the commodities growers must have 
to continue in business the price of 
fertilizer is really low. 
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the future of 


Businessmen recognize inflation as the nation’s greatest 
single threat. But most of us have felt “‘What can one 
man—even one business—do to stop it?” 

if enough of us work at it. We can 


But there is a way 


Your future... 


your business, 
large or small, 
depends on how 
many people 
understand 
the story in 
this booklet! 


There IS something YOU can do 
ABOUT INFLATION! 


HOw STALIN HOPES 
we witt DESTROY 
AMERICA 


help more people . . . the men and women who work and 
vote and pay taxes . . . to understand the nature of injla- 
tion, its causes and cures. Then we will have gone a long 
way toward eliminating this pending catastrophe. 


ONE TOOL YOU CAN USE: To help 
us give our own Bemis workers the 
inflation picture, we used the colorful, 
new 16-page booklet ‘“‘How Stalin 
Hopes We Will Destroy America” pro- 
duced by Pictorial Media, Inc. The 
more widely the booklet is used, the 
more good it will do . . . and it is avail- 
able for distribution to your workers, 
too. It follows the time-proven “‘comic 
book”’ technique . . . dramatizes the 
dangers ...and shows how all our 
citizens can help halt inflation before 
it’s too late. 


TESTS SHOW IT HELPS WORKERS: 
‘To get an impartial judgment of the val- 
ue of ““How Stalin Hopes We Will De- 
stroy America,” it was tested in Bemis 
plants by the Psychological Corpo- 
ration under the direction of Dr. Henry 
C. Link, a foremost research authority. 


Dr. Link says ““Those workers exposed 
to the booklet were found to have a 
significantly higher appreciation of the 
recommended ways to stop inflation 
than did the workers who did not see 
the booklet. Details of this test are 
available upon request.”” And Bemis 
factory workers make such statements 
as “Everything it says hit home, but 
you'd never figure it out for yourself 


Because we believe this message is grow- 
ing more urgent every day, Bemis is 
taking this means to commend to other 
busi this pon agoinst infloti 
lt is the first of a series of such materiol 
thot we expect to use. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 


until you read it”... .“‘It’s told in an 
interesting way so anyone can under- 
stand. My daughter, age ten, under- 


stood all of it’’...“In picture form it 
impresses you more. Most people don’t 
read about it”. ..“‘Had ideas that we 


wouldn’t think about otherwise while 
we are working away—-good book, 
agree with it—I guess I won’t be the 
only one.” 


FOR EVERY BUSINESS, LARGE OR 
SMALL: In quantities, it costs 
only a few cents a copy—$10.00 
for 100 copies, down to 3 cents 
per copy in larger quantities. 
Single copy free. For full infor- 
mation, write PICTORIAL 
MEDIA, INC., Attention: Paul 
Wheeler, 205 E. 42nd ST., NEW 
YORK 17, N.Y. 
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